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In This Issue 


There was a time, not long ago in man’s history, when only a few—a 
learned few—could decipher the written word. Today, millions casually 
pick up newspapers and books and read with no effort at all. 

Teachers who have helped make reading a skill at the command of 
millions well know how difficult first lessons in this subject can be. In 
this issue BRUNO BETTELHEIM traces roots of children’s difficulties in read- 
ing, and RurH Srranc turns a penetrating searchlight on controversial 
programs and procedures in this field. 

While these two authors are concerned about teaching children to 
read, Mark M. Kruc is concerned about the history textbooks that chil- 
dren are given to read. A year ago the School Review published his article 
on history textbooks used in the classrooms of this country. In his current 
article he reviews history textbooks used in the classrooms of East and 
West Germany. 

PeaRL RAMCHARAN-CROWLEY writes of schools on two islands in the 
West Indies. Classroom lessons there, she tells us, have long been out 
of touch with the needs of the people. 

Schoolmen who have been following the renewed interest in grouping 
will be interested in Loretta Byers’ review of research on the influence 
that grouping has on children’s social and emotional growth. 

How much responsibility for heavy stress on parts of speech can be 
laid at the doorstep of the test-makers? The question led Patrick J. 
GrorF to study standardized English tests. He invites teachers, whatever 
their views on the subject, to use his findings. 

When citizens take a long look at the education provided for the child, 
they may soon be taking a long look at the education provided for teach- 
ers of children. In this issue, Huco Beck presents a thoughtful overview 
of the teaching of secondary-school teachers and offers a proposal for 
their professional preparation, a proposal that is already in effect in a 
leading university. 
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The Decision To Fail 


“Learning is the eye of the mind,” we were told more than three 
centuries ago (1). If this eye remains blind, if our teaching does not 
reach the child, then his mind will not develop. But much can go 
wrong between the mind and the eye. Blindness can be due to a 
defect in the eye, a defect in the nerves that connect it with the 
brain, or a flaw in the brain itself; thus the mind may remain “blind” 
though the eye may be well able to “see.” 

We have long known that a mind cannot function well if anxieties 


prey too heavily upon it. But all too often modern advice about what 
to do harps on love alone; teachers and parents are given the sound 
advice to be kind and patient with the non-learning child. Unfortu- 


nately, benign attitudes alone will not remove what disturbs him. 
They may be likened to bed rest for the sick; a precondition needed 
for therapy to succeed, but only rarely therapeutic by itself. To elimi- 
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nate a learning block, we have to find what anxiety lies behind it, try 
to understand the anxiety, and then work to remove it. 

But first let me go beyond the realization that troubled emotions 
can so distract a child that he cannot learn or pay attention in class. 
Not so widely known is that it also works the other way around: 
that not achieving in school can itself cause emotional disturbance. 

Only recently have systematic studies shown how intimate this 
connecton really is. In a research project of the United States Public 
Health Service it was initially found that those adolescents who 
showed chronic antisocial behavior were also poor readers (2). To 
study this phenomenon more thoroughly, an entire school popula- 
tion of forty-five thousand children was observed over several years. 
In this way it was possible to spot all children who showed low 
reading achievement, and the group was sizable. For example, 16 
per cent of all fifth-graders were reading below the third-grade 
level. (Incidentally, more boys than girls were thus retarded. ) 

A year later, among these now sixth-grade pupils, the relative read- 


ing level of each child had stayed remarkably constant. But when 
the same group was restudied two years later, nearly all who had 
been retarded readers in the fifth and sixth grades now exhibited 
serious social problems as well. Thus educational malfunctioning, 
of which reading disturbance is the most characteristic form, is often 


a first sign of emotional disturbance. Incidentally, if such academic 
difficulties were due to lack of intelligence, they would not so uni- 
formly be followed by severe emotional difficulties. 

My experience with emotionally disturbed youngsters suggests 
that although reading difficulties show up earlier than severe emo- 
tional disturbances, as disclosed in this s\ 'dy, as far as causation 
goes it is really the other way around. Only the severely disturbed 
child of normal intellectual endowment will have serious trouble 
learning to read; and his inability to read stems from the same emo- 
tional problems which, in a few years, may break into grave asocial 
behavior. 

Where emotional disturbance exists in the small child, but his 
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parents are unable or unwilling to recognize it, the disturbance goes 
unheeded until the child reaches the schools. There he is singled 
out, not because the teacher always recognizes the presence of 
mental disturbance, but because of academic malfunctioning. If this 
does not lead to help, if the child is just “carried” by the schools 
into later grades and into adolescence, then neglect becomes costly 
indeed, to the child, to his family, and to society. 

This makes it doubly important to understand the causes of emo- 
tional blocks to learning in the early stages, as we pay attention to 
fever because it tells us infection is present. Often the child’s under- 
lying emotional upheavals find their first expression in his failure at 
the highest intellectual achievement we expect of him, namely, 
learning to read. 


It is difficult to isolate types of emotional blocks to learning, but 
if need be we could roughly divide them into three groups. First, 
there are obstructions that result from a way of life shaped by tech- 
nology. Second, there are learning inhibitions that arise from the 
child’s particular life history; from attitudes that precede his learn- 
ing experience in class, which he brings along with him. Third, the 
learning experience itself may create or aggravate an existing dis- 
turbance and in this way block learning. The last two groups often 
overlap; to simplify the discussion, they are presented together. 
Some of these learning difficulties require the services of specialists; 
but many others should be of immediate concern to all educators 
because there is much they can do to alleviate them. 


Many sources of the first group of difficulties, those having to do 
with modern technology, have been widely discussed. Perhaps the 
most commonplace of these is TV, and the resultant disturbance 
known as TV apathy. A less obvious block growing out of technology- 
thinking may originate with the attitude that views learning as a 
tool, which the child can observe in adults around him. 

Ordinarily, nothing is more tempting to normal children than to 
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emulate their parents; to dress up in Daddy’s old clothes and pre- 
tend to be grown up, to copy the parents’ life activities. The boys 
play at fixing things around the house, the girls at cooking and 
caring for dolls. Similarly, one of the greatest supports the teacher 
has is the child’s wish to imitate. If he has not copied the intellectual 
activities of his parents, he can now copy those of the new parent 
surrogate, the teacher. But this the child can do only after he starts 
to master the three R’s. Few are the good learners, then, who do not 
actively play at teaching and being taught, re-creating the classroom 
experience as they once imitated their parents. 

Dressing up and playing school are merely first and external steps 
in the child’s response to the inner and outer world of those adults 
who are significant to him. Recent studies have shown convincingly 
to what degree children respond to, or “act out,” not only their 
parents overt desires, but their covert ones. Regardless of what 
parents or teachers may try to teach the child, he will more often 
respond to the adult’s inner motivations than to his dicta. Again 
and again it can be shown that a child’s delinquent act—though 
contrary to what the parent intended to teach—was the result of 
what the child correctly perceived in his parent: a strong, though 
perhaps not consciously recognized, delinquent desire (3). 

So, too, in academic matters. The child responds not only to what 
we teach, but often more acutely to what we feel. We may speak 
of the importance of a life devoted to scholarship, of the significance 


of self-chosen and long-term goals in education. But if the child 


feels that we ourselves are intent on reaching short-term goals, in 
having him do well on a given assignment (never mind if it is self- 
chosen or in line with long-term educational goals), then the child 
cannot accept either the present assignment or the long-term goals 
as desirable. Gilbert Murray said of books that not all of them are 
“meant to be statements of fact. They are cries of distress, calls of 
encouragement, signals flashing in the darkness . . . they often make 
their effect not by what they say but by the tone in which they say 
it, or even by the things they leave unsaid” (4). 
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Our pupils, too, react less to our statements of fact than to the 
signals we send out, often without knowing that we do so. We, too, 
are effective less by what we say than by the tone in which we say 
it, and as often by the things we leave unsaid. If parents or teachers 
stress academic achievement without concern for an ultimate goal—if 
we view grades or good performance in class as goals in themselves, 
without regard to whether the child comprehends that his lessons be- 
come meaningful only as they contribute to significant life design— 
then the child may react with apathy to what seem petty purposes. 
This apathy can lead to lack of interest in learning, if not also to 
severe learning difficulties. Learning to read is one example. 

Until Sputnik and the resulting clamor about our gifted children, 
the question most frantically asked of our teachers was what to do 
about Johnny who, it seems, could no longer read. But these two 
problems, that of the gifted and the poor reader, are not unrelated. 
It seems to me that behind each one lies the need for a different 
attitude toward scholarship and a realization of how complex a goal 
that is to achieve. 

Reading, it must be realized, is not just a tool, the use of which 
can be learned any which way, the faster and easier the better. 
Reading is essentially a goal, though it may sometimes serve as a 
tool. Viewed just as a tool, reading itself can be mastered. But any 
educational effort, any educational system that does not know its 
goals is apt to be a failure. Tool thinking is concerned with tools, 
with how best to master and perfect them, without due concern for 
why we devised them in the first place. Such thinking, though it 
has its place, will not lead to scholarship, and most of the present 
controversy on education is of the nature of tool thinking alone. 
Viewed in this perspective, no doubt much in our educational sys- 
tem is amiss, but the same is true for much of the controversy. If we 
look at the reading problem and concentrate on its core—the pur- 
pose of reading—quite a bit seems to have gone wrong with the way 
we teach reading. 

It is not that our children no longer learn to read; of course they 
do. They learn it better and faster than ever, and many more of 
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them learn it, to boot. If we want to be realistic in comparing read- 
ing achievement present and past, we must also ask whether, by 
teaching so many more, there is not bound to be some interim loss 
in quality. Also, it may be that for those whom we try to teach, 
reading no longer seems so necessary or valuable as a source of in- 
formation. Now, besides the printed word, they can also learn from 
the radio, movies, and TV. Reading, which was once a unique way 
of acquiring knowledge, must lose in importance when competing 
with these other media. Therefore, we cannot simply compare learn- 
ing in class, then and now, but must consider the vastly enlarged 
literacy of our population. If there were some numerical value for 
gauging the success of educational systems, we might compare one 
that hoped to educate all as well as possible, with another that 
sought to educate a few as highly as possible. Such a numerical 
value might be arrived at, for example, by taking a random group 
of, say, a hundred eighteen-year-old boys and girls, and assigning 
each one a number signifying the level of his knowledge about him- 
self and the world. I believe it quite possible that a hundred or even 
fifty years ago only very few young people in such an age group 
would have scored high in their level of knowledge. Yet the vast 
majority would have scored so low as to bring down the numerical 
value of what their selective system of education was achieving for 
their society as a whole. I cannot be sure, but I believe that today, 
on such a test, just as many would score as high as, if not higher 
than, the few did in years past. But there can be no doubt that the 
rest would score much higher than did the majority in the earlier 
group. The lack of public high schools alone would account for this, 
but also that most means of mass communication did not exist yet, 
or not for the vast majority. 

Actually, these are uneducated guesses, because the structure of 
society and of our intellectual life have changed so vastly, even in 
the last twenty-five years, that no mere quantitative comparison of 
past and present is feasible. This is why I find the controversy over 
whether or not today’s Johnny learns to read better or worse than 
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his peers of yesterday to be totally beside the point. One cannot 
sensibly compare matters occurring in vastly different contexts with- 


out appropriate adjustments in one’s thinking. 

Quite another matter is whether we teach reading as well as we 
could. There, I fear, we often do a poorer job than necessary, for 
what we teach in our readers often seems pointless, if not contrary 
to the purpose of teaching. 

What has gone wrong is the result of an educational philosophy 
based on tool thinking rather than goal thinking. Curiously enough, 
this same tool thinking permeates most of the criticisms levelled at 
our educational system. To study more science as the way to keep 
up with (and, if possible, outdistance) the Soviets, is to view learn- 
ing simply as a tool. The same thinking underlies much of our pres- 
ent method of teaching to read. It leads to a way of teaching read- 
ing that is much more efficient than it used to be, but loses sight of 
the goal of reading, which is the independent acquisition of knowl- 
edge through one’s own efforts, motivated by one’s own curiosity. 
Thus our children learn well how to read, but reading has little 
meaning for many of them, beyond its being learned. 

We are most effective in teaching spelling; witness the spelling 
bees. We teach efficiently, and almost painlessly, how to spell 
Pallas Athena. We even teach that she sprang, fully armed, from 
the head of Zeus. But we do it in such a fashion that the goddess of 
wisdom becomes the lady who vanishes out of our educational en- 
terprise. What we seem to want are scientists who spring suddenly 
out of the educational system like Athena, fully armed to slay the 
Russian Gorgon. This desire reflects a belief that there can be a 
sudden appearance or transmission of wisdom, without any slow 
process of learning and growing. But it is neither the speed with 
which knowledge is acquired, nor the propensity to gadgeteering 
in the laboratories, that makes for scientific discoveries. It is curios- 
ity, plus the interest and leisure to follow even idle curiosity, from 
which flows all deeper understanding. 

The present hue and cry seems to be that our young men should 
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keep their noses to the grindstone and that we, the teachers, should 
see that they stay there. And this, though most advances in knowl- 
edge began with flights of fancy. Certainly idle curiosity has its 
price; some of it will remain nothing but “idle,” and some of the 
curious will be content with the asking of questions, without too 
much concern for the answers. But a few, spurred on by curiosity, 
will make the important advances. And a few is all we need. 

Seen in this perspective, the problem of all teaching is essentially 
that of stimulating curiosity in our students, while at the same time 


giving them the conviction that they will be able to satisfy parts of 
it through reading and study. The problem of teaching to read, then, 
is primarily one of convincing pupils that the printed word holds 


the answers to important questions about which they are curious. 

With this in mind, let us look at some of the primers from which 
our children are taught to read. The first words the child learns from 
one widely used reader are: “Run, Ted. Run! Run! Run!” and 
“Jump, Ted. Jump! Jump! Jump!” 

This is hardly news to the child, nor worth learning to read for, 
since it only tells what is already well known. At the same time, we 
know that it takes an awful lot of patience for a child of preprimer 
age to sit still and pay attention. To tell him in the imperative form, 
through what he reads, to run and to jump is hardly conducive to 
his learning to sit still, to pay attention, and to apply himself to his 
very reader which orders him to move about wildly. Worse, it 
teaches him that the written word tells him to do something that 
his teacher tells him not to do. Thus at the very beginning of edu- 
cation the precepts of the teacher, from whom he must learn, are 
set against the precepts of the book, from which he must learn to 
read. 

I am told that these words are selected because children have an 
easy time recognizing them. So let us see what more important 
learning experience they lead the child to at the end of the book. 
The last two pages of the reader, quoted here in their entirety, con- 
vey to him these important and startling pieces of new information: 
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“Ted! Ted! Run and play. Sally! Sally! Run and play. Boots! Boots! 
[a dog] Run and play. Splash! Splash! Splash! Boots! Boots! Play 
and splash. Sally! Sally! Play and splash. Ted! Ted! Play and splash. 
Splash! Splash! Splash!” These are the commands given the child. 
These are the life activities that are impressed on him as desirable. 
He is asked to direct his attention to activities that will take him 
away from learning, and he has leamed only what he has known 
all along without having to read about it. 

Curiously enough, an advertisement for the same series of text- 
books, with the title “230 Years Have Made a Difference,” reprints 
a page from The New England Primer of 1727. This page begins 
with “In Adam’s Fall, We Sinned All,” which is followed by “Thy 
Life to Mend, This Book Attend.” While these are difficult words 
to read when compared with the words in our primers, the first 
statement tells the child in no uncertain terms that his reading will 
be concerned with what, in those pre-Sputnik days, were considered 
to be the central problems of life, salvation and hereditary sin. The 
second statement adds the assurance that if the child will attend to 
his reading, his life eternal will be saved. 

Some two hundred and thirty years have indeed made a differ- 
ence. Teachers, then, knew that to hold their students’ attention, 
and to create interest and motivation, they had to convince them 
that they would be learning things of the greatest importance, that 
this learning would make a difference in their lives. These two 
sentences from an early American primer show that if a student was 
to learn to read well, he had to be motivated by the very goals of 
education. Reading was not viewed as a tool, the use of which could 
be learned irrespective of the goals to which it would be applied. 


Let us move on from the beginning of the reading process to some 
examples that may tell us whether learning to read seems worth- 
while after the basic skills are acquired; that is, whether the child’s 
reader tells him that by reading he will find answers to the questions 
most important to him. 
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One of the most difficult things, and yet one of the most important 
that any human being has to learn, is to understand himself and to 
get along with others. This means that he must learn how to form 
correct expectations in regard to his own motives and those of 
others. The people with whom the child must first learn to get along 
are his mother and father. One would expect, therefore, that his 
readers would teach him to have realistic expectations of his parents 
and the significant aspects of their lives and personalities. 

But while parents play a large role in our readers, the stories never 
describe occasions when even the slightest differences arise between 
parents. What does this tell the child about his own parents? Either 
that these stories are not true, and that reading is therefore not 
worthwhile, or else that something is wrong with his parents be- 
cause they argue on occasion. Actually, what children need to learn 
is that people can have differences of opinion, can even argue, and 
still live successfully together, and that this is better, though much 
more difficult, than to deny that any difference of opinion exists. 

In these reader stories about families, the mother is always ready 
to go out for walks or to play, is never preoccupied with housework, 
is never a working mother, though the mothers of many of these 
children are. The father is never tired or in need of rest when he 
comes home from work. The conclusion is that the child’s own 
parents are not good parents because they do not behave like the 
mother and father in the stories. Instead his parents act like human 
beings who are sometimes tired, preoccupied, or even irritated as 
they go about their chores, which is very different from how charac- 
ters are described in the child’s reader. 

True, some progress toward reality has been made, at least in 
some readers. No longer are all good children blond and of fair 
complexion; no longer are the dark-haired, dark-skinned children 
the bad ones. But even this is only a partial accomplishment, and 
only in the last few years. In many ways the images we create of 
what are usual or desirable homes and forms of behavior still con- 
tradict the child’s everyday experiences. The result is that either 
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these images set the child against his own life experiences or they 
suggest to him that little truth can be derived from reading. 

If we are serious in our desire to promote in our children a sense 
of the importance of learning to read, we have to beware that the 
stories from which they are expected to learn reading do not prevent 
them from taking reading matter seriously. For example, when the 
children in stories have accidents, as happens occasionally, they 
never behave as if they were hurt or scared or angry. Whatever 
happens to them is all great fun. But that is neither the way to 
prepare our children to deal successfully with adversity nor the way 
to help them believe that factual information can be gained from 
reading. 

Many stories also tell how children just love to have a new baby 
in the family. As likely as not, the child who reads these stories is 
jealous of the new baby who arrived in his own home. But because 
of the image created in schools through the stories he reads, he either 
cannot accept the story or gets confused about his own emotions. 

Learning is based on emotional security; the very insecure child, 
the upset child, is a poor student. If he is made to feel that his emo- 
tions are not in accordance with what society expects of him, he 
will not learn well. Nearly all the emotions described in our reading 
books are clear-cut; they are hardly ever mixed. Thus, to insist that 
all children are jealous of their siblings would be just as unrealistic 
as insisting that all children love the new baby. Most of us, as chil- 
dren, felt both ways: we loved the new child, but often we were 
angry, too, because he got in our way. Only if our readers depict 
attitudes toward babies in a realistic way will they stimulate think- 
ing and give a child a conviction that something of importance is to 
be gained from learning to read. 

In older societies, with their scarcity economy, the coming of a 
new baby naturally led to a discussion of how this event could be 
managed in terms of the family’s income, the additional room that 
was needed, and so on. These discussions were not kept from the 
child, and they impressed on him that, while the parents did look 
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forward to the new arrival with love and hope, there were also seri- 
ous problems to be met. This presented the child with an under- 
standing of his parents’ mixed feelings which permitted him, in 
turn, to accept his own mixed emotions as natural. 

In those times the school child did not learn to read “run, run, 
run,” when he was expected to sit still and pay attention. What he 
was told to learn was that c-a-t spells cat and d-o-g spells dog. While 
this was not very exciting or stimulating, at least it did not present 
contradictions. Again: the older method of education did not pre- 
pare a child for the hardships of life or its tragedies, such as the loss 
of a home or a harvest, but neither did it imprint on him the notion 
that no financial problems existed in other homes. In still older times 
reading was learned from the Bible, which, though filled with hu- 
man tragedies, made up for them through the precept of trust in the 
Lord. 

Today, by trying to make learning easy, pleasant, and amusing, 
we often end up by creating unrealistic images of life and people. 


This danger is further aggravated by the fact that during the child’s 
first years in school his readers do not present him with new subject 


matter. The whole reading program is essentially built around 
things or experiences with which he is already familiar. If this then 
is all we learn through reading, why should we learn to read, even 
if the learning is made easy and pleasant? 

So while children now could theoretically learn to read better and 
more easily, in reality learning to read may seem pointless because 
the reading matter is often so vacuous. True enough, later on and in 
the higher grades they read books that are more stimulating, but 
by then we have made some children unnecessarily dissatisfied with 
or uninterested in education. 

These remarks are not meant to suggest that we should scrap what 
we have learned about the importance of making reading enjoyable, 
about steps in word recognition, frequency of words, or logical se- 
quence in the acquisition of reading skills. There can be no doubt 
that our present-day readers make learning easy for the child. As 
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tools for learning to read they are excellent. On the other hand, 
captivated as we are by our ability and success in forging this subtle 
tool, we have lost sight of the fact that it is no more than a tool, 
pointless as such unless applied to a purpose. All too often the result 
is that our efficiency in developing a skill makes the skill itself seem 
unimportant. 


A child’s determination not to learn can often spring from wishes 
as positive, and at least as strong (though different), as those that 
motivate the good learner. Both learner and non-learner, often with 
equally strong desires, seek the same goal: success. Only what con- 
stitutes success in their eyes may lie at opposite ends of the continu- 
um stretching from total failure to unusual achievement. 

Sometimes this determination grows out of the parents’ attitudes 
or social position. The child does not wish to do better than his 
parents because he does not want to make them seem inferior. Typ- 
ical for this source of learning difficulties is the wish of most chil- 
dren to look up to their parents. Out of the need to rely on them, 
they anxiously protect the image of their parents as the best of all 
parents. Because our dominant creed is that every new generation 
will do better than the last, it often overshadows the fact that many 
children have reason to wish the opposite. This emotional block to 
learning has a very strong, positive motivation. 

It is not as simple as if these parents might resent superiority in 
their children. On the contrary, most of them tell the child he must 
acquire a better education than they themselves were able to. 
Nevertheless the parent who, with the very best of intentions, tries 
to encourage his child in this way may still make him feel guilty 
about his better opportunities. In order to avoid feeling guilty, he 
may quit learning at exactly the point where the education of one 
of his parents stopped. I have observed dropouts, or the sudden 


appearance of severe learning blocks, in many high-school and 
college students, terminating a young person’s education at exactly 


the point where that of a parent once ended. 
A teacher does not need to express openly critical attitudes about 
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the child’s parents or their way of life to make him feel he must 
side with his parents against teacher and school. Sometimes the 
teacher, wishing the child to achieve middle-class standards, asks 
him to adopt principles of behavior that are above those of one or 
both of his parents. Such a child may, unbeknown to parent and 
teacher, express his deep loyalty to the parent by rejecting all that 
school (and with it, learning) stand for, because it seems to belittle 
his parents or their way of life or both. 

Often severe blocks to learning are due to efforts at taking one 
parent's side against the other or a parent's side against the school. 
This happens, typically, when two parents have differing levels of 
education and one disparages the other. But here, as when the child 
protects both parents against the school, the block can be readilv 
overcome once the underlying cause is recognized. What is needed 
is for both parents, or parents and school, to truly agree about what 
is desirable, and to make this clear to the child. 

Two further steps are usually necessary to erase these learning 
inhibitions. First, we must show our appreciation of the child’s wish 
to protect the pride of one or both parents by not doing better than 
they were able to; and, second, we must convince him that he can 
do much more for his parents, and at the same time for himself, by 
satisfying their justified wish to be proud of his achievements. 

The wish, by not learning, to protect a parent’s pride or the valid- 
ity of the parents’ living conditions, does not begin to cover the 


variety sitive reasons tor unconscious, u eliberate, fail- 
ety of posit asons f onscious, though deliberate, fail 


ures in class. Realizing that these failures are due to laudable mo- 
tives is the most important step in removing them. For this reason, 
and also because adults do not usually see anything positive in a 
child’s determination not to learn, I should like to add a few more 
illustrations. 

Some children are poor learners because they do not wish to 
compete, feeling that competition is wrong. Such thoughts in a 
school child are easy to understand if we consider how often they 
have been admonished not to take advantage of a brother or sister, 
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to let others take a turn first, to be considerate of others’ feelings, 
and so on. Other children feel so guilty or worthless that they do 
not dare to add to their faults by getting ahead of children they 
think are much worthier. In order to protect the other child (a posi- 
tive desire) and not to add to their guilt, they stop learning so that 
others will more readily succeed. While the particular reasons may 
vary, the feeling that a child has no “right” to succeed is by no 
means rare. 


Probably the commonest positive reason for not achieving aca- 
demically is the wish to retain closeness to the beloved mother. To 
learn means to grow up. Therefore many children see it as giving 
up the mother, or certainly mothering, and this they are unwilling 
to do. 

Equally positive, as an underlying motive for failure, is the desire 
we all have to be special, different, unique. If the need for status and 
self-respect is accepted as a positive motivation, then we must count 
the wish to be first among the lowly, rather than second among the 
best, with the group of learning inhibitions based on positive wishes. 

The good learner who believes he can go to the top of the class 
is spurred by this conviction to work harder. As long as a child can 
believe that if he tries he will do well, he usually applies himself to 
gain status and self-respect. Even if his best efforts land him only 
in the mediocre group, he may still settle for that, as many children 
do, but only if he can be satisfied with being one of the gang. 

If this moderate station is not enough for his self-respect, if he 
cannot give up the need to be special, or is frustrated in wanting 
to be one of the gang because the others reject him, then the wish 
to be unique is reinforced powerfully. He may then arrive at the 
conviction that he can gain status only by being the worst. In this 
way he attracts attention to himself; true, in a negative way, but 
attention nevertheless. 

The learner who does poorly, on the other hand, is convinced he 
can never make the grade. He is impelled to stop learning by his 
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wish to maintain his self-respect. Believing that he will fail even if 
he makes his best efforts, he protects himself by deciding not to 
learn. Then he will be able to tell himself that his failure is not due 
to inability, but to a deliberate act of will. Hence it is not rare for 
such a child to feel he can gain more status or self-respect through 
not learning than through diligent application. 

When we wish to help such children, we must begin by realizing 
that almost never can a child recognize on his own that he chose 
failure because he was afraid he could never do best, or average, 
or was unacceptable to the gang. He may be only a little readier 
to accept the idea that he chose to be a huge failure rather than 
risk being a small failure or an insignificant success. The reason is 
that any such acknowledgment would destroy his chance of achiev- 
ing self-respect through not learning. Instead, a child in such a 
predicament usually tells himself and others that he could do very 
well, could be tops if he wished. Only with such claims can he gain 
the attention accorded those who are genuinely different and still 
tell himself that his uniqueness is not a matter of inability, about 
which he thinks he can do nothing, but the result of a freely made 
decision. Only in this way can he protect the image of himself as 
an adequate person, the image he sought by defying schoolwork in 
the first place. 

A child’s need to protect his self-respect in this way is among the 
most dangerous blocks to learning. Once he has fallen into such a 
pattern, he honestly believes that his greatest desire is not to be 
special but to defy school and adults by deliberately not learning. 

For other reasons, too, this is an insidious process. Because the 
further he falls behind, the more his pretense of adequacy is threat- 
ened and the more drastic the steps he must take to protect it. That 
is why a fourth-grader can be satisfied that he is a big shot when 
he defies the teacher by not learning, while the seventh-grader 
must, in addition, defy police and society by delinquent acts. The 
fourth-grader who acts “dumb” is the easily admired clown. A few 
years later the same behavior makes him look stupid, and instead 
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of being admired he is despised. By then it is usually too late to 
regain status by academic success, so the child tries to get it by 
delinquency. 

When a child fails for such reasons, it is of little avail to encour- 
age him to try harder so that he can string along within the 
middle group, because the decision not to learn was made to quiet 
the fear that his work would never get him much higher than that 
group of low achievers. A much better approach is to boost the 
child’s self-esteem, since the lack of it drove him to find it by defi- 
ance. This can be done, for example, by showing him how ingenious 
he was in protecting himself and by giving him credit for his deter- 
mination, without agreeing that its goals are desirable. Only much 
later, after he is convinced that we recognize his competence, can 
he be helped to see that he behaved like the fox with the sour 
grapes. At the same time we must help him to truly achieve in aca- 
demic skills. Through many such efforts on our part he may even- 
tually recognize that defiance of learning is not the only way to gain 
personal distinction. 

To summarize, we must never forget that many learning inhibi- 
tions can come from a child’s desire for inner honesty and truth, 
and from his trying to succeed in terms of his own life experience 
and of clear-cut desires and values. 

As a matter of fact, given similar natural endowment, and with 
the whole pressure of school, parents, educational system, and so- 
ciety at large favoring success in learning, it often takes a great deal 
more determination on the part of the non-learner to fail than for 
the good learner to do well in school. This is so because all the 
breaks, all the encouragement and rewards, are in favor of the 
learner. If, despite this powerful system of rewards, a child fails, 
then we must assume that his motives for not learning, as likely as 
not, are stronger than are those of the child who is successful in class. 


After devoting so much space to those learning inhibitions that 


have positive motives, I come now to those caused by negativism. 
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Some children may be set against the school, not because they wish 
to protect a parent's pride or be loyal to his way of life, but simply 
because they do not wish to acquire a different set of values. 

Others do not learn because learning was not made attractive 
enough or because the teacher has hurt their feelings and they want 
to hurt hers in retaliation. A child may also be so tired, physically 
or emotionally, that to exert himself intellectually seems expecting 
too much of him, and he will not even do the little he could. All this 
is so well known that I mention it here only in passing. 

Behind other learning inhibitions may lie the wish or the need 
to defy adults, to punish a parent, or to do both at the same time. 
A child often opposes his parents with “my teacher said so.” This 
tempts us to overlook the fact that quite often the same child can- 
not accept what the freely quoted teacher says or stands for. Be- 
cause he needs to defy authority and cannot do it without adult 
support, he claims the teacher’s backing when he speaks up against 
his parent. The wise parent will not object, because to be able to 
use the teacher against the parent makes the teacher, school, and 
learning very attractive to the child. But if a child cannot so use the 
teacher to achieve some independence from his parents, he will 
have to defy the teacher instead, to gain independence from at least 
some adult. 

Some children are quite overwhelmed at home, less frequently 
today by being pushed around or beaten down and more often by 
being nagged to desperation or driven to achieve beyond their abil- 
ity. Their need to defy is so great that they will defy adult authority 
whenever they see a chance to do so without fatal hazards. Because 
our teachers are much more lenient than their nagging or driving 
parents, the child who does not dare to oppose an overpowering 
parent, defies the teacher instead by not learning. This is usually 
reinforced by a secondary gain; by not learning he can effectively 
punish the parents to whom he is otherwise subservient. Not learn- 


ing in class has become the commonest whip that the middle-class 
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child can hold over a parent whose pride is deeply hurt by the 
child’s academic failure. 

Similarly, intellectual superiority was, and sometimes still is, the 
whip that many a lower-class child, or the child of new immigrants, 
holds over his parents. Since this is an emotional motive for higher 
achievement, and often a powerful one, it does not concern us here. 
But as a negative motivation for academic success, it may round out 


our discussion of the negative motivations for academic failure. 


So far I have spoken of learning inhibitions that extend, more or 
less, over the totality: school. Equally frequent are emotional blocks 
to learning that spring from the avoidance of a specific learning 
task or a specific subject matter, for a particular reason. 

Contrary to widespread belief, a child with intelligence that is 
average or better will more often have trouble because he under- 
stands the content of a subject matter all too well than because he 
is inattentive or finds the task beyond his mental capacity. Mere 
inability to comprehend what is taught may lead to indifference to 
a subject matter. It is only if we do understand what the subject 
matter is about, but resist it out of moral scruples or because it scares 
us, that we actively reject it. Then a child cannot understand be- 
cause he does not wish to understand. 

Usually he has one of two reasons. Either the essential principles 
underlying a learning task would throw him into inner turmoil when 
applied to himself, or the particular content reminds him of experi- 
ences much too painful or threatening to think about. To ward off 
such pain, he convinces himself as well as others that he cannot 
understand how to apply what he dreads to apply to a personal 
problem; that he cannot grasp what (if he did grasp it) would re- 
mind him of an unbearably unpleasant experience. 

Children whose own history is forbidden territory, or who cannot 
make sense of it, or only painfully so, protect themselves from find- 
ing any meaning in their personal history. One solution is to be 
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totally uninterested in all history. Or else they deny there is any 
sense to the historical sequence of events. To insist that they should 
understand and accept as meaningful any sequence of events in the 
history of men or of nations means acquiring perceptions that would 
cause unmanageable anxiety if applied to themselves. They may 
therefore prefer not to understand the meaning of history. Other- 
wise they might have to realize, for example, that certain bad ex- 
periences of their past or present which, for emotional reasons, they 
wish to chalk up as random chance, really sprang out of basic and 
permanent attitudes in themselves or their parents. 

That one’s deep suffering was and is due to chance one can accept 
and still continue to live and to strive. Eventually the wheel of for- 
tune turns, and what was due to bad luck may suddenly change for 
the better. But if we must accept our misfortunes as the result of 
consistent and irreversible attitudes, or the design of our parents, 
we can no longer hold on to the hope that things will change for 
the better very soon or at some time in the future. 

Because the study of history normally means learning to make 
sense of a sequence of events, it is an enriching experience; merely 
recognizing this fact makes learning history possible and rewarding. 
(This is not true, of course, if for one reason or another a child 
cannot study the subject without direct application to himself.) 
But if the cost of this advantage is having to realize that one’s own 
life is devoid of inner meaning, then the pain of the realization 
seems too high a price to pay. Thus in the case of history it is not 
an inability to comprehend, but rather a true understanding of its 
essence, that may block a student from learning. 

To illustrate, though with a different subject matter, one adopted 
girl had severe difficulties at home though she maintained herself 
fairly adequately in her classes until high school, where she had to 
take a general science course. In this class she created continual 
disturbances and was in such severe conflict with her science teacher 
that most of the time she was sent from the room and spent her 
time in the office of the dean of students. The criticism at home and 
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at school was so severe that within a few months her difficulties 
extended to other subjects as well. What had started as a resistance 
to attending only the science class became a head-on clash with all 
of school. 

The reason this girl had to protect herself from attending the 
science class was that general biology and heredity were part of the 
subject matter. She did not want to learn about the beginning of 
life, since it reminded her too painfully of how badly her own had 
begun: her real mother had given her up, and her adoptive parents 
had no use for her. Up to then she had maintained herself by mak- 
ing herself believe that these were her true parents, despite their 
rejection. Now, even the teacher became her enemy, since she ex- 
pected the child to remember how life really begins, which only 
increased her violent anger against her home. To this was added the 
reminder that the beginning of her life had been so different from 
that of her schoolmates; and with the study of heredity came the 
realization that she did not even share a common heredity with her 
adoptive parents. Since she was too intelligent not to understand 
what all this meant to her personally, her only way out was to mis- 
behave. Then she would be sent from the class and not have to 
hear about matters that only created a dangerous rage in her. Had 
all this been recognized in time, the rejection of one subject matter 
might not have extended to the rejection of school in general. 

In this example, all of school learning became unacceptable be- 
cause of a single subject matter. But it happened rather late in the 


girl's educational career. Things are even more serious when this 


occurs early and around such basic subject matter as reading or 
arithmetic. 

For example, one boy committed a crime at an early age, prob- 
ably not quite knowing what he did. His parents impressed him 
with how severely he would have been punished had he not been 
an ignorant child. Realizing his inner destructive wishes, the only 
protection he knew of was not learning to read. If he could read 
(he thought), he could no longer claim ignorance of the law. But 
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the pretended inability to read soon extended to all learning. 
When we taught him that ignorance is no excuse before the law, 

he was able to recognize the protection and advantages of reading: 

if he could read, he could find out which actions are punishable and 


which are not. 


It is well known that many children develop learning inhibi- 
tions because of the parental command not to know. Sometimes a 
child extends a parent’s order not to explore his own body or what 
goes on in the parental bedroom, to mean that all curiosity is wrong. 
But without curiosity one cannot learn. Teachers can get a child to 
repeat what he is told, but without the child’s own spontaneous 
wish to know, it is not learning but parroting. And a child can 
remain fixated at this level if he thinks it is bad to be curious or to 
wish to learn secrets. 

Other children develop the notion that, while it is all right to 
look, they are not supposed to understand the meaning of what they 
see. This happens typically when a child observes his parents behav- 
ing in a way they either disapprove of (as in marital discord) or 
where they do not wish the child to understand their actions or 
motives. If such experiences are repeated, the child may get the 
idea that while his parents do not object to his observing details 
correctly, they severely disapprove his understanding what it all 
means. Such children may learn to recognize letters and words but, 
in obedience to what they consider a parental command, remain 
unable to understand sentences or the meaning of paragraphs. But 
reading without understanding is frustrating, not rewarding; if they 
are further criticized by their teachers for not understanding sen- 
tence meaning, they may give up learning altogether. 

Nor is it always the parents who inhibit the child’s ability to see 
and comprehend. The child himself may do so for what he considers 
valid reasons. One child claimed he could not see the words in his 
book clearly, and his behavior was such that there was reason to 
believe his vision was actually defective. Seeing the letters only 
vaguely, he could not read. 
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Eventually this boy was able to remember the first time his vision 
suddenly blurred; it was when he first saw his mother attending 
to his newborn brother. Seeing another child getting the attention 
he wanted was more than he could stand. So to blot out the experi- 
ence, he became unable to see what went on. 

The wish not to see what is painful to see is a relatively simple 
defense. Sometimes a more complex mechanism is at work, such as 
the one called undoing. An obvious and well-known form of undo- 
ing is what is technically called a washing compulsion. Lady Mac- 
beth, deeply perturbed by the blood that once stained her hands, 
continued to clean them with such intensity that little time or energy 
was left for anything else in her life. 

The need to undo, to reverse a too painful situation, may also 
find expression in reversal. This is an exchanging of letters in reading 
which can so distort the meaning that no progress in learning takes 
place. Often the deeper purpose of such behavior can be overlooked 
or explained away by pcinting to the similarity in the appearance 
of the letters. But such simple explanations may only deprive the 
child of the help he needs, which alone will clear up his learning 
problem. 

Other reversals may affect not letters, but words. One child who 
witnessed a terrifying scene early in life was so preoccupied with 
what he had seen that everything else that had happened in the 
past reminded him only of what he once saw. Thus he read the 
word was as saw. 

Another child wished so intensely to be a boy that for time peri- 
ods she delusionally believed she was one. She also resented her 
brothers’ luck in belonging to the envied sex. So she went about 
correcting it. Whenever she encountered the words boy or man in 
her reading, she read girl and lady; if the printed page read girl or 
woman, she read it boy or man. Similarly, she read all he’s for she’s 
and the other way around. 


While some reversals can be traced back to specific events, wishes, 
or anxieties, sometimes any reversal will do, if the child wishes to 
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undo, or reverse, not a specific event, but the totality of his life 
situation. The shattering event in one boy’s life was his mother’s 
sudden desertion. Without any warning she took off with her lover 
and was never heard from again. The wish to undo this event was 
so overwhelmingly important to this boy that he reversed letters in 


every word he tried to read. 


All learning is based on the manipulation of symbols and con- 
cerns itself with abstractions. Learning is a process of intellectuali- 
zation, a process in which thought is freed of its personal emotional 
content and achieves a higher “objective” meaning for the symbols 
used in verbal or thought exchange. To the infant, the peculiar smell 
of his baby blanket, its color, texture, the strange way it was worn 
down by him, make it unique, entirely different from all other 
blankets produced in the same factory. His chair is unique to the 
infant, although it is identical with all other chairs in the dining 
room. The family’s kitchen table is entirely different from all other 
tables that look like it and serve the same purpose. 

As long as the child has not acquired sufficient identity in himself, 
he is interested only in the unique, not the general, aspects of ob- 
jects. Not any blanket, but only his blanket, can give him security, 
though all blankets may make him feel warm. As long as he cannot 
afford to be covered by any other than his own blanket, he is not 
yet able to abstract from the unique meaning objects have for him, 
and he is not really ready to learn to deal with general, abstract 
concepts and their symbolic representations, such as words and 
numbers. 

Some psychologists differentiate, therefore, between a perception 
of the world that is autocentric and one that is allocentric: “In the 
autocentric mode there is little or no objectification; the emphasis 
is on how and what the person feels; there is a close relation, amount- 
ing to fusion, between sensory quality and pleasure or unpleasure 
feelings, and the perceiver reacts primarily to something impinging 
on him. In the allocentric mode there is objectification; the empha- 
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sis is on what the object is like; there is either no relation or a less 
pronounced or less direct relation between perceived sensory quali- 
ties and pleasure-unpleasure feelings” (5). When for the child “my 
blanket” changes into “the blanket I used to need to be able to fall 
asleep,” he has made (in respect to blankets) the crucial step from 
an autocentric to an allocentric perception of the world. 

Many steps are necessary in this development. Another important 
one is acquiring the conviction that objects remain the same; because 
if they did not, no generalization would be possible about them. 
(Thus the central problem of early Greek philosophy: how can we 
have secure knowledge about an ever changing world?) That is 
why the small child wishes to hear the same story over and over 
again, engages in the same game over and over again. Or as Schach- 
tel puts it: “A change in the story is about as upsetting to the child 
as it might be to an adult to discover that overnight the table in 
the living room had changed its shape. The idea that one can make 
a story, hence also change it, dawns much later on the child than 
the earlier implicit conviction that a story is a piece of reality on 
which we can rely, so that any change interferes drastically with 
the important task of getting thoroughly acquainted with this par- 
ticular piece of reality” (6). 

Or to put it differently: the story must first be recognized as 
a piece of reality and hence remain unchanging. Only then can it 
be comprehended as a symbol that merely represents a reality and 
hence is changeable, since at different times it represents different 
aspects of reality. For the greater part of man’s history, and in non- 
literate societies, the same stories were repeated over and over 
again. In this way one did not “tell a story”; it remained a significant 
part of reality, as the Scriptures were when read over and over 
without variation. 

Learning to manipulate abstract symbols such as printed words 
or numbers thus presupposes at least a three-step development. 
First, the object has only a unique meaning, is little else but part 


and parcel of the perceiving person, receives its meaning only from 
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the meaning it has for this person. Second, the object acquires an 
independent reality of its own. To do so it has to be perceived as 
unchanging, always one and the same. And finally, once it is fully 
grasped, its unchanging and independent existence becomes less 
important, while its generic qualities acquire ever greater impor- 
tance. Only then can a symbol represent different examples of the 
same object. 

Obviously, learning in school can take place only when the mental 
development of the child has by and large reached this third stage. 
Our reading readiness tests, for example, measure this when they 
require the child to connect a unique object as drawn, with its 
symbolic representation by a printed word. 

Unfortunately, the child does not reach this third level all at once. 
For some experiences he may remain fixated on the first or second 
level, but for other experiences he may have reached the third level. 
If this is the case, serious learning difficulties may result when the 
child is expected to understand and manipulate the symbolic proc- 
ess but is still fixated on one of the two earlier levels. The learning 
difficulty will be most serious when he has not yet freed himself 
of the autocentric way of experiencing reality. 

Such inability to abstract and go beyond the personal and emo- 
tional meaning is behind many reading difficulties, though it need 
not always interfere with learning to read altogether. Because if 
everything goes well, the child who learns to read can invest words 
with his unique meaning and it need not interfere with his ability 
to read. The dog, the cat, the table, the book about which the child 
reads in his primer can be the unique dog, cat, table, or book to 
which he is closely attached. He may insist, and rightly so, that one 
dog is entirely different from all other dogs; and, if the teacher 
agrees, she permits him to learn to read and spell dog without hav- 
ing to give up the deep personal meaning his dog has for him. 


The symbol of the printed word refers to a particular object, 


such as a home; and, while the letters h-o-m-e must stand for all 
homes, in learning to read the child is not forced to accept this, if 
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he does not wish to. He may think of this or that particular home. 
He may think that what he learns through reading about a home 
need not apply to his home. Thus despite the general nature of the 
printed word, nothing prevents the reader from giving it only a 
particular meaning in his mind. 

Now it should be easy to see how to some children, one or another 
word in their readers is emotionally unacceptable. Sometimes a child 
will spontaneously find his own remedy. The pressure of his emo- 
tions will force him, in his reading, to express not the thoughts 
presented in the book, but those predominant in his mind. 

Fortunately such “misreadings”—or one should say correct read- 
ings in terms of the child’s interests and emotional needs, but in- 
correct in terms of the printed letters—are usually restricted to one 
word or a few emotionally loaded words. While bothersome, they 
need not interfere with the child’s learning to read or his over-all 
academic progress, provided the particular obnoxious words are 
not too crucial for getting the meaning of what he reads. But in 
order to remain narrowly circumscribed, it is often necessary that 
an understanding teacher (or, given the reality of our school situ- 
ation, probably a careless one) does not focus her criticism on the 
child’s few errors. If too much is made of them, the emotions con- 
nected with them may force the child to protect himself from 
recognizing what bothers him. This he may do by extending his 
misreadings to many other words, so that nobody, including him- 
self, can guess what lay behind them in the first place. 

One such child was the daughter of an albino. The mother’s pale 
blond hair was less of an emotional problem to her daughter than 
the near blindness. That put the girl under a tremendous burden 
and also made her afraid she might have inherited her mother’s 
disabilities. Whenever she saw the word blond in her reading, she 
misread it blind. These two words meant the same thing to the girl: 
“my mother’s disabilities.” For this emotional reason they were iden- 
tical to her, and she reacted to what she saw as their common 
essential meaning: “blindness.” 
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In this case the teacher was aware of the mother’s condition and 
ignored the misreading. The result was that it remained restricted 
to these rather insignificant words, with no other effect on the girl’s 
academic progress. Here, a deliberate and selective inattention to 
the reading difficulty was the best course of action. But inattentive- 
ness is by no means suggested as the wisest procedure in all cases. 

For example, one boy who spent his first years in an institution 
and was then in many foster homes, consistently read house for 
home. Never having known a home, he admitted he had at least 
lived in houses. When the teacher insisted that he read home, he 
changed his reading from house to hole. The teacher showed him 
that she could not view a house as an acceptable substitute for a 
home, though he had been forced to be satisfied with it. So he 
retired even further, into a hole, where he buried himself emotion- 
ally. For similar reasons he was unable to read or spell love, for 
which he regularly substituted life. Never having known love, he 
tried to comfort himself with the life that still lay ahead of him. 

Up to then his difficulties were restricted to a simple substitution 
for a few offensive words; the new words were relatively appro- 
priate, started with the same letter, and had as many syllables as 
the rejected word. But his second substitution, of life for love, was 
again not accepted by the teacher. Soon he misread all words, not 
just the few unacceptable ones that started with h (home), | (love), 
m (mother), and so on. Misreading so many words, he was con- 
stantly being corrected and criticized, until eventually he gave up 
reading altogether. It took years of hard work and deliberate en- 
couragement for him to again substitute words starting with the 
same letter for unacceptable words, and more years before the boy 
could again learn to read easily and well. 

Another child, a girl with a very low opinion of herself, refused 
to capitalize her own name or I. To do either would have run counter 
to her inner honesty, because she felt that nothing about her was, 
or deserved to be, big. Though she felt very competitive toward 
her classmates, her feelings of worthlessness kept her from openly 
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competing. The only way she knew of not to fall further behind was 
to keep the others from progressing. She was most ingenious in 
pursuing her goal, diverting the children’s attention, occupying the 
teacher’s time. Only after she was given ample recognition for her 
ingenuity was she able to relent, since the recognition reduced her 
inferiority feelings considerably. 


Although most of my examples are from the area of reading and 
spelling, the same psychological problems may lead to learning in- 
hibitions in any or all subject matter. I have concentrated on reading 
because it is basic to all other learning experiences. Without the 
ability to learn arithmetic a child can still progress up to a certain 
level in class, while without the ability to read, he cannot. Still, it 
may be of interest to note briefly how arithmetic lends itself better 
than reading to express certain crippling emotional preoccupations. 

I have said that while in reading the symbol of the printed word 
home must stand for all homes, the child may have a particular 
home in mind and still learn to read. Not so in mathematics. There 
the very essence is that the printed number symbolizes not unique 
or vaguely incomparable situations. On the contrary, what holds 
true for one mathematical operation must hold equally true for all 
others. If seven minus two leaves five, this is true not only for apples, 
or any other unique set of objects or events, but equally true for 
when two people are subtracted from seven so that only five are left. 

This may be one of the reasons why numbers have had a magical 
meaning from the earliest days of mankind. Whatever the reason, 
we do not have to understand it to understand some of the difficul- 
ties of learning arithmetic. Arithmetic is based on the principle that 
units are like each other, otherwise they could not be added. Chil- 
dren to whom numbers have retained their autocentric meaning— 
so that one stands for the father, two for the mother, and three for 
the child—may meet insurmountable difficulties when we ask them 
to add up to four or five. 

One such child was adopted before the parents had a child of 
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their own. He could readily add up to three but not beyond that, 
because, as he put it, to count to four was not the same as to count 
to three. In his life experience it was indeed not the same. The 
fourth addition to the family entailed an entirely different emotional 
experience than the condition of Three before a fourth member was 
added. Contrary to what the teacher wanted him to learn (that 
four is more than three), he knew he had had much more when 
there were only three and that four was much less than three. More- 
over, four, to him, was not one added to three, but rather that Three 
(himself) was pushed out by Four, since the arrival of the fourth 
member meant there was no longer any place for him in the life 
of his parents. 

Or again, a family of five children lost both their parents under 
very traumatic circumstances. The oldest boy was particularly hard 
hit by the loss and the changes it entailed in his position within the 
family. He had a hard time with all arithmetic operations where the 
number five (the number of the children) was involved, with one 
exception: he had no difficulty in adding two to five, since that 
seemed to restore the original family constellation. But when asked 
to subtract two from seven, it threw him into a panic that extended 
for a considerable time during which he was unable to function at 
all. He was fascinated by the number eight (his age when the 
deaths occurred ) and introduced it in all kinds of anxious contexts. 
Whenever anything went wrong, he was convinced it was con- 
nected with eight. If somebody was late, he was eight minutes late; 
it would rain in eight minutes, and so on. Any arithmetic operation 
that involved numbers beyond eight was beyond his ken. All things 
had stopped for him with eight. 

Other children find fractions extremely hard because in their 
homes it is not true that a pie is divided into six equal parts. In 
their emotional experience, and often in reality, the six pieces into 
which pies are divided in their families are never alike. Therefore 


they cannot accept as true and correct what the teacher tries to 


teach: that one sixth is exactly like the other five sixths. 
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Another child who could not master fractions suffered from the 
fact that he formed only an insignificant part of the whole family; 
he could bear neither the thought that a whole could be split, nor 
the thought that something could be only a fraction. Both ideas ran 
counter to his all-pervasive wish to be an integral part of a well- 
integrated whole. 

As long as the child is not able to separate certain numbers from 
the emotional meaning they have for him, he cannot master mathe- 


matical processes involving them. The same is true not only for 
specific numbers but also for entire processes. Therefore many chil- 
dren find subtraction much more difficult than addition. This is so 
not only because it is the reverse of the process just learned, but 


also because most children are emotionally more in favor of adding 
something to their lives, but cannot afford to see anything sub- 
tracted from it. For similar reasons multiplication usually presents 
fewer emotional problems than division. 

Conversely, there are children who have less trouble learning 
the more complicated processes such as division than the simpler 
process of multiplying. Multiplication involves a fast increase in 
numbers. But this they may fear more than anything else if they 
are afraid, for example, of the arrival of new siblings in the same 
sense that the Scriptures speak of multiplying. For similar reasons 
some children can learn to subtract but have great difficulties with 
addition. 

One child, for example, had no difficulties with any multiplication 
tables except the table of fours. There were four in his family, and 
he feared nothing more than a fast increase in their number. Fast 
increases in the numbers three, five, or seven he did not fear and 
therefore mastered quite easily. 

There are, of course, innumerable ways in which children can 
express one and the same emotional problem that perturbs them. 
Sibling rivalry, and the wish to do away with a hated newcomer, 
can therefore be expressed in a variety of ways. One bright young- 
ster could perform rather difficult mathematical problems in addi- 
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tion, subtraction, multiplication, and division, but only if one 
allowance was made: the answer was always incorrect by one. She 
always deducted the one who she felt was one too many in her 
family: her younger sister. 

As if to show that this was not a case of poor learning, she occa- 
sionally found another way to do away with one. Sometimes when 
several rows of problems were given to her, she would solve the top 
row of problems perfectly well; after all, she was the first to arrive 
in her family, and her arrival was perfectly correct. But the second 
row, representing her younger sister, was full of errors; it was all 


wrong just as the sister's arrival in this world was “all wrong.” 


Thus the common emotional difficulties that find expression in 
the failure to learn arithmetic remain those that relate to simple 
numbers and their relations. Much as the most serious emotional 
problems originate in the very simple experiences of childhood and 
only much later grow more intricate, so too, contrary to what one 
might expect, it is not the advanced and very complex mathematical 
processes that often stymie the child, but the very simplest steps in 
addition or subtraction. Trigonometry, or complex algebraic prob- 
lems or formulas, may present difficulties of an intellectual nature, 
but they rarely lead to learning inhibitions. The reason is that they 
are too far removed from the direct and tangible nature of those life 
experiences that arouse emotions deep enough to block the child’s 
ability to learn them. 

It does not come naturally to the child to express the family 
constellations that upset him in such elusive formulations as alge- 
braic equations. But simple addition or plane geometry can present 
insurmountable difficulties, as they do, for example, to the child 
who cannot understand the properties of triangles because he can- 
not understand the triangular relations within his family. Here it 
is only rarely the love triangle that is so baffling to the child, though 
this is sometimes the case. Much more often it is the fact that the 
two parents and the child form a triangle of such complex emotional 
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relations that the child cannot understand the first thing about its 
form or inherent characteristics. 

The unsolvable emotional problems that a triangle may present 
to the only child may be expressed by another child through a 
quadrangle or by his inability to grasp the relation of these two 
geometric forms to each other. This may be the case if he cannot 
accept the fact that what was once a family consisting of three 
elements suddenly changed, to his bewilderment, into a unit con- 
sisting of four elements. 

At the same time, what may make one subject matter particularly 
difficult for one child, may, for other reasons, make it very attractive 
for others. The very abstract nature of mathematics can make it 
serve opposite emotions. A child who feels desperately unlike the 
other children in his home may throw himself into arithmetic be- 
cause it teaches that all numbers are basically equal in their mean- 
ing. He may make his own, as if with a vengeance, that one fourth 
is like all other fourths, just to deny that he, one of the fourths of 
his family, is treated so differently from the other three fourths. 

Thus if one wants to understand what may be emotionally implied 
in the learning of arithmetic, one has to start with the realization 
that each child is unique. To some, arithmetic is very difficult be- 
cause they cannot separate the abstract processes of mathematical 
reasoning from their emotional involvement with numbers and their 
manipulation. By the same token mathematics is eminently attrac- 
tive to those who can use it defensively to separate themselves from 
all related emotions. Basically both groups are equally unready to 
study mathematics, though the first may do very poorly, the second 
very well. Only those who have gained enough distance or control 
of their emotions not to let them interfere positively or negatively 
are really ready for the study of mathematics. 


In closirig this discussion of emotional blocks to learning, I would 


like to tell of a bright eleven-year-old boy who was so totally unable 
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to read that he was diagnosed as a hopeless case of alexia. Just 
before and after he finally began to read, he had a long series of 
dreams. Basically these dreams consisted of one and the same cen- 
tral image: he was going down a road where he encountered many 
road blocks. 

Before he began to read there was always one huge road block 
that stopped him; convinced that he could go no farther, he re- 
turned in defeat to his point of origin. As he began to make his first 
efforts to read, the dream changed: now when he came to the road 
block, he managed to bypass it, either by going around it or by 
getting off the road into the fields and then back onto the road 
again. But he soon found this did not help; because as soon as he 
had bypassed one road block and tried to proceed, he found himself 
confronted with a still larger one. If he managed to get around this 
one, he was caught between two vast new ones that closed in and 
threatened to crush him. At this point he woke up in terror. 

During the months he was having these dreams the boy made 
no progress in reading. One day he would learn a few simple words, 
which the next day he could no longer recognize. But the day came 
when he learned at last what his anxiety about reading was all 
about, and the dream changed. He still found road blocks in his 
way, but now, after getting around them somehow, he no longer 
tried to proceed immediately. Instead, after getting past a road 
block, he stayed to remove it. This he could now do. 

As he removed block after block, he moved closer and closer to 
his final goal. Only as his dream changed in this way did his emo- 
tional blocks to learning disappear entirely, after which he made 
fast and steady progress in reading. 


If it should be necessary to spell out the meaning of these dreams, 


and their application to emotional blocks to learning, they teach us 
the following lesson: nothing could be more erroneous than to ex- 
pect a child to have smooth riding after he has merely gotten around 
his learning inhibition. On the contrary, when this is achieved the 
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real task of understanding its nature has only begun. Trying to get 
around the block, without eliminating its cause, will lead only to 
different, possibly larger and more dangerous blocks on the road to 
one’s goals. 

The solution then lies, first, in understanding why the block was 
there in the first place (what the child is afraid of); secondly, what 
purpose it served (why the child thought that not learning would 
protect him ); and, thirdly, after mastering the block (understanding 
and getting around it), never to leave it intact but to remove it 
entirely before going on. 

The final resolution of a learning difficulty always lies in the 
child’s realization that to understand the very thing he was afraid 
of is the best way to overcome the fears that originally blocked his 
learning. 

The boy who dreamed of road blocks was unable to learn because 
he felt (with some valid reason) that his parents had not wanted 
him to live. He feared this was true but also doubted that it was. 
What he was convinced of was that if he learned to read he would 
find written confirmation of his fear; then he could no longer doubt 
his parents’ intention and would have to die. He removed the road 
block that prevented his learning when he was able to realize that 
by learning to read he could become self-supporting, could one day 
be independent and live on his own, irrespective of what his parents 
wanted. 

Thus the source of one’s motive to learn is not the approval of 


a vaguely conceived society, not to please one’s parents or teachers, 
not to get ahead of the Russians. The inner conviction of the uses 


of learning for oneself is what overcomes educational handicaps, 
even the most severe blocks to learning. But for education to be 
such an inner liberating force, it must not be degraded to the po- 
sition of a tool but made the essence of personal growth and 
development. 
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Controversial Programs and 
Procedures in Reading 


Almost every popular procedure for teaching reading has some 
commendable features. Too often, however, the advocates of a par- 
ticular procedure recognize only its advantages, not its limitations. 
I would like to point out the positive as well as the negative features 
of several current approaches to teaching reading. I am concerned 
especially about several programs and procedures that have aroused 
much discussion lately: word-calling, phonic systems, methods of 
diagnosis, individualized reading, simplified reading material, and 
mechanized methods to improve reading. Some people have taken 
an all-or-nothing attitude toward each of these programs and pro- 
cedures. Theory and practice have suffered from this tendency to 
swing from one extreme position to another. 


The concept of reading as merely pronouncing words without 
regard to their meaning has evoked a barrage of criticism from 
authorities in this field. They insist that a seven-year-old boy who 
can correctly pronounce all the words in a newspaper editorial, but 
has no idea of the content, is not reading. 

The ability to pronounce words does have an important place in 
the reading process. This skill is essential to independent reading, 
but word-calling is not reading for meaning. 

Reading, broadly interpreted, includes several interrelated com- 
ponents. Reading is the visual task of obtaining a clear, unblurred 
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image of the printed words. This visual image must be instantly 
associated with meaning if a basic sight vocabulary is to be built. 
Getting the meaning of unfamiliar words requires word-recognition 
skills, one of which is phonics. Reading for meaning, however, goes 
far beyond this word-calling stage. Comprehension on several levels 
requires three abilities: the ability to read the lines and merely re- 
peat what the author says; the ability to read between the lines to 
interpret and appraise what the author says; and the ability to read 
beyond the lines to reflect on what the author says, to rearrange his 
ideas into a new pattern, to draw inferences and conclusions. Com- 
prehension is usually accompanied by a feeling response—satisfac- 
tion or annoyance, hope or despair, approval or disapproval. We use 
reading in various ways: for relaxation, for information, for problem- 
solving, for conversation, for discussion. The broad view of reading 
includes recognition of its influence on the reader's point of view, 
on his attitudes and behavior, and, through these, on his personality 
and character. 


In brief, getting meaning from the printed page is a biopsycho- 
logical process that is influenced by the individual’s ability, his 
experiences, his needs, his attitudes, his values, and his self-concept. 
Each individual interacts with the total reading situation in accord 
with his unique pattern of characteristics. His memory of each ex- 
perience with reading further influences his perception of, and his 


response to, each new situation. 

Thus, the psychology of reading has become more complex since 
the early days of the stimulus-response theory. The influence of the 
individual, his abilities and background, has been inserted between 
the stimulus and the response; the S-R bond has become the S-O-R 
bond, or the stimulus-organism-response bond. Moreover, we recog- 
nize that the individual does not learn in isolation but is influenced 
by the complex social network in which he lives and learns. 

Although this brief description puts word-calling in its place, it 
does not capture the complexity of the reading process. A single 
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word may have more than fifty meanings and still more shades of 
meaning determined by the context in which the word is used and 
the experiences of the person reading the word. If you were to ask a 
hundred persons to define communism, you probably would get a 
different concept from each one. Sentences, as well as words, derive 
meaning from context. A sentence taken out of context may be mis- 
leading, as we well know. Meaning is also influenced by structure. 
The meaning of a paragraph or a longer passage is grasped most 
readily when its structure is perceived. And we know, too, that our 
emotions often distort meaning, especially when inferences, conclu- 
sions, and interpretations are involved. 

This view of reading is a far cry from the seductively simple con- 
cept of reading as word-calling. 


Phonics, the means by which word-calling is achieved, is the sci- 
entific study of speech sounds applied to reading and spelling; the 
essence of phonics lies in associations between letters and sounds. 


Many systems of teaching phonics have been developed and pro- 
moted—the Carden, the Cordts, the Economy, the Hay-Wingo, to 
mention a few. All these systems were introduced by highly enthusi- 
astic advocates. All of them get results. Some have been foisted on 
school systems by citizen groups that have been convinced of their 
effectiveness. In one city a course for teachers on the Carden system 
was sponsored by a citizens’ committee. 

These methods of teaching phonics have features that are psycho- 
logically sound. In the Cordts system, the new sound is presented 
in a familiar word, and the sound-letter association is derived by 
viewing the word as a whole rather than by building the word from 
the separate phonic units. In the Carden system, sound-letter asso- 
ciations are taught in accord with generally approved principles of 
education. Among the principles stressed by this system are that 
learning should be a happy and highly satisfying experience for the 
child, that his successes should be rewarded immediately, and that 
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the classroom atmosphere should be accepting and optimistic. Un- 
der such psychologically favorable conditions for learning, children 
might be expected to make progress with almost any method. 

Serious objections may be raised to these systems of teaching 
phonics, however. First, they often assume, or at least imply, that 
the particular system should be used exclusively as the basic read- 
ing program. But, as we have seen, word-recognition skills are only 
part of the total reading program. 

Second, phonic systems assume that English is a completely pho- 
netic language. We know that it is not. According to Kirk, at least 
13 per cent of the words in the English language are non-phonetic; 
that is, they are not sounded according to a consistent rule. Included 
in this 13 per cent are such common words as was, one, put, the, 
come, are (1:160). Johnny will have to learn these non-phonetic 
words as wholes. 

It was George Bernard Shaw who pointed out that fish could be 
spelled g-h-o-t-i. The f sound is represented by gh as in enough; 
the i sound by o as in women; and the sh sound by fi as in nation. 
Similarly, the long sound of the vowel a, as in ate and late, may be 
represented by many letters: ea in bear, e in suéde, ei in their, ay 
in play, ey in they, ai in pair. Moreover, there often are as many 
exceptions to rules of spelling and pronunciation as there are appli- 
cations of these rules. Most of the phonic systems enthusiastically 
advocated fail to recognize the fact that our language is unphonetic. 

Another objection may be made to the exclusive use of these 
phonic systems. The results publicized by supporters may be tem- 
porary rather than lasting. Children who are taught skilfully by 
these methods usually do well on simple tests of word association 
given in the primary grades. They may not do so well when they 
are reading for meaning. If phonic drills become boring, the pupils 
may lose interest in reading. There is some evidence that children 
taught exclusively by some phonic methods do not achieve up to 
their reading potential and do not maintain their earlier superiority 
on reading tests given in the upper grades. The advantage of a con- 
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centrated letter-sound approach may not be lasting. In later years 
the effect of overemphasis on any one aspect of teaching reading, 
to the neglect of other aspects, shows up in lowered reading effi- 
ciency. 

Still another criticism may be made, this one directed at the 
persistent use of a given phonic system with all children. Some 
pupils profit by more instruction in word analysis; others need less. 
Some children who are given exercises to correct deficiencies in 
auditory discrimination may show marked improvement in reading, 
but some children seem unable to learn by the phonic method. With 
these children the Fernald tracing method or methods that use 
visual avenues should be employed. Kirk states that “hundreds of 
children have developed an antagonism to reading because they 
have become hopelessly discouraged during the bewildering period 
of learning a bunch of sounds that they could not appreciate” 
(1:158). 

One twelve-year-old boy who came to a reading clinic for help 
was fearful and anxious about himself and his reading. The worker 
assigned to this child had been trained in a program that empha- 
sized visual and auditory perception. She began with a phonic 
approach and persisted in it, preparing many games and exercises 
in sounding out words. But the child did not learn and became in- 
creasingly resistant to reading. The boy’s failure to respond was 
disturbing to the worker, and one day she completely lost her pa- 
tience with him. A new worker was immediately substituted. Her 
warm and understanding relationship with the child and her use of 
procedures by which he was able to learn without failure in time 
built up his self-confidence and his reading skills. The story of this 
twelve-year-old provides one example of the danger of persisting in 
any one method when there are indications that it is inappropriate. 

As a supplement to a basal reader or to an individualized read- 
ing program, a carefully worked out progression of sound-association 
exercises can be useful. They may be used with the whole class, 
with subgroups, or with individuals who need, and can profit from, 
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additional practice. Instruction in phonics can be a useful and an 
important part of the total reading program if the instruction is 
presented in a meaningful way, if it is given to pupils who need it, 
if it does not degenerate into drudgery, and if it is applied in other 
reading experiences. 


In reading, as in guidance, there have been two opposing views 
of diagnosis. According to one view, treatment should be preceded 
by an elaborate diagnostic procedure. Such a preliminary diagnosis, 
it is argued, may help the worker avoid certain errors and alert him 
at the outset to the client’s needs. According to the other view, 
diagnosis should begin with the problem presented and continue 
along with remedial work. We are not referring here to children 
who are sent to a clinic just for diagnosis. 

It should be acknowledged that errors may creep into any diag- 
nostic procedure. Moreover, diagnosis is never complete, no matter 
how elaborate the procedure. The child’s responses may be influ- 
enced by his anxiety in a strange situation, by his having to say 
“I don't know” to many questions, and by the depressing sense of 
failure as the items become harder. Lapses in attention may lower 
the child’s score. Emotional situations and associations may throw 
him off the track. If he wants very much to read better immediately. 
he may feel annoyed at not being given instruction in reading. Other 
interests and sheer fatigue may also influence his responses unfavor- 
ably. The éxperienced diagnostician will try to keep these hazards 
at a minimum, but even the most skilful diagnostician cannot elim- 
inate them entirely. 

The opportunities for interweaving diagnosis with instruction are 
many. Diagnosis can be carried on in the classroom as part of the 
teaching process. Pupils in a group may read a selection from a book 
at their grade level and answer factual and thought-provoking ques- 
tions based on their reading. They may correct their own papers, 
discuss their responses, share ideas as to best methods of reading, 
and receive additional instruction from the teacher. Thus, the pupils 
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immediately apply the results of their self-appraisal to the kind of 
reading they are doing. 

Or, the teacher may ask one pupil to read aloud to him while 
other members of the class read books of their choice. This simple 
procedure can give the perceptive teacher an understanding of the 
pupil’s mastery of word-recognition skills and the basic sight vocab- 
ulary. The procedure may also reveal the pupil’s attitude toward 
himself and toward reading, and may disclose some of the causes of 
his difficulty. If the pupil is reading word by word, without expres- 
sion, the teacher may ask, “How would Jack say that? Say it the way 
you think he would. Now read it in the same way.” It is also possible 
to help a pupil improve his paragraph comprehension and plan an 
expansion of his reading interests. By trying out various books, pu- 
pils individually or in groups can discover the books from which 
they can learn best. Thus, there is no gap or lag between obtaining 
diagnostic information and teaching. 

When standardized tests are given, the conscientious teacher is 
not content to know only the total score. He analyzes the pupil's 


responses and uses the findings to help the child make fewer errors. 
The analysis should be made at the beginning of the year to put to 
use as soon as possible whatever diagnostic information the test 


yields. 

Analysis of the pupil’s performance on standardized and informal 
tests and in daily classroom reading activities shows that reading 
skills are interrelated. Improvement in one skill results in improve- 
ment in others. Analysis also shows that pupils require more in- 
struction and practice in some skills than in others. Even the child 
who receives the top score on a test can improve, and retarded read- 
ers, once they are identified, can be given the help they need to 
achieve their reading potential. 

Continuous diagnosis is an essential part of teaching. Day-by-day 
informal appraisal is most effective when it is supplemented by 
periodic examination of cumulative records and by periodic admin- 
istration of standardized tests. When complex problems face the 
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teacher, the intensive diagnostic procedure of the skilled technician 
may be necessary. 


Individualized reading is another approach to the teaching of 
reading. This popular type of program should be distinguished from 
individualized reading instruction. Individualized reading is a spe- 
cial kind of program, while individualized reading instruction refers 
to a basic principle or philosophy that permeates all reading pro- 
grams. Those who advocate individualized reading as the be-all and 
end-all of the teaching of reading have met considerable opposition. 

Individualized reading starts with books selected by each pupil. 
One essential feature of the program is the elimination of the basal 
reader with its accompanying workbook and teachers’ manual as the 
core of the reading program. Other essential features include pro- 
gression at each pupil's own pace and individual conferences with 
the teacher. In a large class each pupil would have a ten- to fifteen- 
minute conference once or twice a week and other opportunities for 
questions and comments between conferences. 

It is theoretically sound to encourage pupils to choose interesting 
books suited to their capacity, to provide for individual differences 
in reading rate, and to make reading an enjoyable experience. Pupils 
as well as teachers have expressed satisfaction with this kind of read- 
ing program. 

Critics, however, have objected to the lack of orientation to such 
selection, to the failure to build readiness for each reading experi- 
ence, and to the danger of practicing error. Critics have also pointed 
out that some pupils need more instruction than the teacher can 
give individually and that all pupils need the stimulation that group 
experiences can give. But the crucial question concerns reading 
skills: Are essential reading skills acquired through extensive read- 
ing without the systematic instruction provided by the basal text- 
book? Research has not yet answered this question. For some bright 
pupils who need little instruction, the answer may be yes. 

But must we choose between individualized reading and a basal 
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reading program? Why not combine the best features of each? 
Present approaches to the teaching of reading may be placed on a 
continuum ranging from the exclusive, prescriptive use of the basal 


reader to a laissez faire type of individualized reading program. 
Actually, regardless of where instruction starts—with books children 
choose or with basal textbooks—the successful teacher soon intro- 
duces all the essential features of an effective reading program. 

A sound reading program includes the following features: study 
of the pupils’ abilities and background; a wide range of suitable 
materials from which pupils may choose, including one or more 
basal readers; checks on pupils’ reading skills and interests; instruc- 
tion in skills as need for them arises in the class as a whole; guid- 
ance of pupils’ individual reading patterns; pupil and teacher rec- 
ords of pupils’ progress in reading; discussion and use of ideas 
gained from reading. 


The use of simplified reading material is another controversial 
issue in the teaching of reading. Simplified versions of the classics 
have been under attack for some time. It seems unnecessary to 
simplify the great books for remedial reading purposes; though it 
may be argued that the greatest of all classics, the Bible in the King 
James Version, is a simplified form. 

The main purpose of providing simple reading material for re- 
tarded readers is to enable them to experience success. A book that 
is too difficult destroys the child’s desire to read it, dulls the pupil’s 
curiosity, and decreases his interest in discovering things for him- 
self through reading. For these reasons it is important to know the 
level of difficulty of the books and magazines we provide for re- 
tarded readers. The material must be high in interest and relatively 
low in difficulty, mature in content, but simple in form. It should not 
contain so many blocks to comprehension that the poor reader can- 
not enjoy the story or get the information he wants. 

The problem has been especially acute among teen-agers. Until 
recently there was a gap between books for young people and books 
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for adults. Simplified classics are one attempt to bridge this gap. 
Those who support the use of simplified classics assume that stu- 
dents should acquire the cultural background of the classics, even 
though they cannot read the original version. To give students an 
appreciation of the classics in their original form, however, it is not 
necessary to use a simplified version of the original text. Teachers 
can read or play recordings, show films, or have the more able read- 
ers dramatize parts of great books. 

Teen-agers who are retarded readers can enjoy simplified forms of 
modern stories, especially stories about other teen-agers. Such stories 
have been modified just enough to enable young people to read and 
enjoy them. The vocabulary load is lightened, the interest level 
heightened, the sentence structure slightly simplified, and any inter- 
ruption in the action of the story eliminated. When the retarded 
reader experiences pleasure from reading, his attitude changes. He 
becomes more confident, more interested in learning from reading, 
and more ready to attack unfamiliar words. 


Mechanized methods for improving reading have raised many 
questions. One danger of machine teaching is that it may place the 
learner in a position where little or no initiative is required. The 
author of a recent article in Punch wrote: “There is no risk whatever 
that machines will ultimately turn out to be human, only that hu- 
mans might conceivably turn out to be machines” (2:797). 

Critics have called attention to other dangers of the errorless type 
of structured learning, used with or without a machine. On the 
straight and narrow path of conformity set by the experts in pro- 
grammed learning, the student is not free to explore fascinating 
byways of word meanings and tangential ideas. When he is guided 
in every step of the learning process, he does not experience the 
feeling of discovery, a feeling that he does experience when he 
arrives at an important principle by thinking it through himself. 
This sense of discovery is as rewarding as the experience of success, 
more rewarding if success has been devaluated by being easily at- 
tained at every step in the learning process. 
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Moreover, the teaching machine does not provide for individual 
differences except in speed of reading. The same content is provided 
for all students. This demand for conformity may discourage the 
creative, intuitive thinker who does not need to proceed step by 
step according to a structured learning pattern. 

However, structured learning programs have called our attention 
to the need for analyzing the content of selections students read to 
ascertain appropriate responses to a given selection. This kind of 
analysis will prevent the teacher from requiring or approving in- 
appropriate responses and inefficient methods of reading. 

Incorporating the desired outcomes into learning steps involves 
understanding—which we now lack—of the reading-learning proc- 
esses of individuals of various backgrounds and abilities. The think- 
ing processes of the student may not be the same as those of the 
expert. Some students may need fewer steps; others, more. Some 
may take inexplicable short cuts to the correct answer; others may 
need additional experience. Some may work effectively by them- 
selves; others may need social stimulation. Programmed learning 
ignores all sorts of differences in the way individuals learn. 

Our concern with efficiency is evidenced also by the popular in- 
terest in speeding up reading. Reading becomes news when Johnny 
can’t read or when senators and business executives take speed- 
reading courses. Articles in newspapers and magazines startle the 
public with statements about lawyers who can read 3,750 words a 
minute and senators and representatives who are taking courses to 
increase their reading rate to a thousand or twenty-five hundred 
words a minute. Some high-school and college students can read 
a book in ten minutes, we are told. One senator was so impressed 
with his progress in Evelyn Wood's course—a widely publicized 
speed-reading program—that he proposed setting up speed-reading 
programs in all the schools of his state. 

Apparently, courses of this kind bolster the student’s confidence. 
He believes that he can improve the reading skills the course is de- 
signed to teach and can then apply these skills to the reading that 
school or life demands. 
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I have been able to find little information on this widely publi- 
cized Wood's method. In New York City, students who had taken 
the course took part in a demonstration using the following pro- 
cedure: 

Each participant selected a book to read. He spent about six 
minutes previewing the book and its jacket and taking notes on the 
author, the characters, and the setting. He was then given three 
minutes for reading. His method was to move his hand swiftly down 
the page in a wavy motion from side to side. In the three minutes 
one person covered eighteen pages, and another covered ninety 
pages. The students were then given four minutes to make notes 
and analyze the reading they had done. After this review, they re- 
ported what they had gained from their reading. Much in the reports 
was taken from the jackets of the books. 

In answer to questions, the person in charge of the demonstration 
denied that the method was similar to that used in college reading 
clinics, that vocabulary played a part, and that the emotional im- 
pact of the book might be lost. He insisted that the method is unique 
and that the reader sees every word. But Evelyn Wood is reported 
to have made this mysterious statement: “You don't see the words 
as words. The story rolls in to you. You get the total impact” (3). 

A more plausible explanation may lie in the fact that some people 
do gain a great deal from rapid skimming. The reader scans the 
page, selecting key words related to problems or questions he has 
in mind. He invests the words with meaning from his own knowledge 
and experience. To skim successfully in this way the reader must 
know what he is looking for, have some background in the field, 
and read with an active, alert mind. 

One mechanical means of speeding up reading involves a purely 
pressure method. A lever or some other device, set to pace the stu- 
dent’s reading slightly faster than his present rate, pushes him to 
read faster as the lever slowly descends over the page. There are 
several forms of these machines for controlling or pacing an individ- 
ual’s reading rate. 
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Another similar approach assumes that speed is increased by 
training the eye to take in longer phrases in a single pause or fixa- 
tion. Actually, it is not necessary to increase the span of perception. 
According to Perry and Whitlock, the eyes, without special training, 
can read between three thousand and ten thousand words a minute 
(4). Therefore, machines that train perception by flashing numbers, 
words, and phrases for a small fraction of a second do not speed up 
reading unless they are also able to shorten the time span between 
sensory stimulation and cerebral interpretation. There is a physio- 
logical limit to perceptual span, however. To read fourteen thou- 
sand words a minute, a rate reported by a college girl reading a 
sociology textbook, is impossible if the reader is reading the lines. 

Divergent points of view have been expressed about the tachisto- 
scopic method, whether it is represented by flash cards; by a machine 
that controls, up to a hundredth of a second, the exposure of pic- 
tures, numbers, words, or phrases; or by such films as the Iowa or 
Harvard series, which expose a sequence of words and phrases in 
meaningful context. Some authorities are enthusiastic; others, skep- 
tical; and still others, cautious. Research supports all these diverse 
points of view. The age of the reader may make a difference in the 
value of tachistoscopic training. In a carefully controlled experi- 
ment with first-grade children, Goins reported that tachistoscopic 
training produced no positive effect on the reading skill of the 
group as a whole (5: 98). 

The value of tachistoscopic drill does not lie in increasing the 
visual perception span, which is already more than adequate for 
reading. The value of the drill lies in encouraging concentration and 
in increasing the speed with which associations between the sensory 
impulse and previously acquired meaning are made in the brain 
centers. Another value of both the tachistoscopic method and the 
pressure method is that they demonstrate to the student that he can 
read with adequate comprehension more rapidly than he thought 
he could. Again, individual differences must be considered. The 


reading-thinking process of some students is disorganized by the 
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use of these machines; other students testify that machines have 
been helpful. Some students deny that the machines are useful but 
nevertheless show improvement in their reading and their academic 
work (6). 

Many types of materials should not be read at high speed. The 
list includes poetry and other kinds of literature that are read for 


enjoyment of the author's style and subtle characterization. The list 


also includes problems in mathematics in which each word must be 
weighed and technical and philosophical concepts that demand 
reflection. Clifton Fadiman expressed the idea in this way: “I be- 
lieve tripe should be read practically with the speed of light and, 
let us say, Toynbee’s A Study of History with tortoise deliberation” 
(7: xlii). Many students have never learned to adjust their rate and 
method of reading to the material and to their purpose in reading it. 

Even with easy, familiar material we wonder how much the reader 
gets out of it at a rate of seven thousand words a minute. What is 
his comprehension? Can it be measured? Perry and Whitlock com- 
ment on the comprehension of a prize student, call him Mr. Brown, 
“who was reported to have improved from 150 to 1,500 words per 
minute in three weeks. We searched for the material Mr. Brown 
had read on his tests. This was omitted from the brochure—perhaps 
for lack of space. The report, however, did include the test on which 
Mr. Brown’s comprehension score had been based. We found that 
we, too, could score 80 per cent on these questions without having 
read the test material at all.” The authors go on to say: “The ques- 
tions used in the tests of his reading suggest that the material itself 
was not worth reading, just as the questions were not worth answer- 
ing. Let us concede that Mr. Brown was getting nothing whatever 
out of such reading, whether he xead slowly or fast. His gains were 
therefore great. He learned how to get nothing out of such reading 
in one-tenth of the time it previously took him to get nothing out 
of it” (4). 

We should also ask two questions: Why do we want to read fast- 
er? At what cost of strain and tension is reading speed achieved? 
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The important thing is how fast we are getting what we should out 
of our reading. By scanning a page we can learn quickly who won 
the race or what the baseball score was or when a certain event 
occurred. If the content is fairly familiar and we have specific 
problems or questions in mind, we can pick out key words and 
phrases which, in the context of our experience, make sense. To 
find the significant thought in a morass of irrelevant and unneces- 
sary words is an important skill. Speed-reading courses may teach 
this skill. We are not sure. But certainly any method of speeding up 
reading should be supplemented by instruction in the thoughtful, 
contemplative, analytic and synthetic, creative methods described 
by I. A. Richards in How To Read a Page (8). 

Research, using the method of introspection as in the studies 
made at the University of Chicago under Helen Robinson’s guid- 
ance, has uncovered unique insights into the reading process. Such 
information might either confirm or revolutionize our methods of 
testing and teaching reading. 


In view of the complexity of the reading process and in view of 
individual differences in response to teaching methods, should we 
not be more concerned with the flexible use of methods and the 
combination of the best features of several methods? If we agree 
that each person is unique, why is it necessary for research in the 
behavioral sciences always to arrive at generalizations? Would it 
not be more helpful to report individuality rather than conformity 
or commonality? Would it not be more helpful to describe and 


explain deviations than to conceal them in averages or generaliza- 


tions? 
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Creole Culture: 
Outcast in West Indian Schools 


For the past century and a half, colonial educational policies in 
St. Lucia and Dominica have been designed to eradicate the local 
Creole cultures. These policies have resulted in a wide gulf between 
formal education and everyday life. An anthropological study of 
these island cultures suggests changes that might be made in school 
programs to meet present and future needs, and to serve better the 
goals of the new Federation of the West Indies. 

The islands of St. Lucia and Dominica lie in the southern section 
of the chain of the Lesser Antilles and are separated from each other 
by the island of Martinique, which like Guadeloupe to the north 
is a departement of France. Although St. Lucia, Dominica, Mar- 
tinique, and Guadeloupe once shared the same culture and language, 
the divergent regimes of Britain and France over the past hundred 
and fifty years have caused considerable cultural variation. Today 
St. Lucia and Dominica are British islands, and they form two of 
the ten administrative territorial units in the Federation. 

Dominica, with an area of 305 square miles, has a population of 
sixty-five thousand; while the smaller island of St. Lucia, with an 
area of 233 square miles, has a population of ninety thousand. Both 
populations are overwhelmingly of mixed European and African 
origin, with a few hundred local and foreign whites in each island, 
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plus several thousand Christian East Indians in St. Lucia and a 
handful of Caribs in Dominica. 

Both islands were originally inhabited by Caribs and Arawaks, 
who successfully resisted European settlement until the seventeenth 
century, when France and Britain began an extended naval and 
military struggle for supremacy. Before final British conquest at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, Dominica changed hands five 
times and St. Lucia, thirteen times. 

The resulting Creole culture is a strange mixture of African and 
provincial French elements plus influences from the colonial British 
and the nearly extinct Caribs. French traditions linger in the legal 
code, in formal religion, in dress, in cuisine, and in vocabulary; but 
the heritage of Africa and of slavery continues in magic practices, 
in mating patterns, in family structure, in music, in folklore, in atti- 
tudes, and in values. These islands are not only poor and isolated, 
but also deeply different from the French and the British islands 
around them. In a hundred and fifty years of persistent effort, the 
British authorities have failed to replace the local Creole culture 
with more generalized British colonial patterns of behavior. 

In St. Lucia and in Dominica, as in other islands of the West 
Indies, the earliest schools were established by religious denomi- 
nations. But in recent years schools have come more and more under 
government control. Today most of the fifty-two primary schools in 
St. Lucia are run by the Catholic Church, several are run by Prot- 
estant groups, and only one is a government school. However, all 
receive government funds. In Dominica there are forty-four govern- 
ment schools and only three government-aided religious schools. 

In spite of compulsory attendance laws in both islands, about 25 
per cent of the children, most of them in rural areas, are not in 
school at all. If these children chose to attend, there would be no 
place for them in the schools, and there is little prospect that the 
governments and the churches will be able to finance schools for all 
the children in the foreseeable future. 

The spoken language of these islands and of nearby Martinique 
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and Guadeloupe is Creole, known locally as patois, a French vocab- 
ulary with a simplified grammar containing some African elements. 
Taylor (1), Verin (2), and Alleyne (3) have recently studied Creole 
linguistic structure and the cultural effects of its rivalry with English. 
Without a knowledge of Creole, neither French nor British colo- 
nizers could hope to understand the island cultures. Even today 
English-speaking government officials and professionals who are un- 
familiar with the Creole language are out of touch with the life of 
the people. 

The educational systems of these islands have aimed at substi- 
tuting so-called culturally rich English for Creole. As early as 1844 
Henry Breen, a British civil servant in St. Lucia, spoke of the benefits 
to be gained by the universal adoption of English in the schools 
(4). Yet today in St. Lucia 40 per cent of the people speak only 
Creole. In Dominica 25 per cent speak only Creole. 

Since Creole is an unwritten language, these people are illiterates. 
The illiteracy rate for St. Lucia is 45 per cent and for Dominica, 35 
per cent. The rates include illiterates who speak English. These two 
islands have the highest illiteracy rates in the Caribbean with the 
exception of Haiti, where the rate is 89 per cent and where Creole 
is also spoken. 

The local English, which is spoken with Creole intonations, is 
interlarded with Creolisms, which have been partially translated (It 
makin’ hot, oui! ). This colloquial English is commonly spoken even 
by highly educated islanders. For they, too, use Creole by choice 
in everyday life. 

According to contemporary learning theory, a foreign language is 
best learned through vernacular instruction in the early years of 
schooling. Yet Creole has traditionally been forbidden in elementary 
schools, although of necessity this rule is often broken with the 
younger children who speak no English. 

The exclusive use of English as the medium of instruction has 
proven something of a farce. In spite of its practicality and increas- 
ing prestige, there is no indication that English is replacing Creole 
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in the community. Rather, children from their earliest years are 
forced to live two lives: the permissive, fun-filled daily round of 
Creole life and the rigid, stultifying school life, where language 
expression is inhibited and parrot reading is the practice. 

These people should be encouraged to be bilingual—literate in 
English while still speaking their mother tongue. Although Antillean 
Creole can easily be written in the McConnell-Laubach orthography 
used in Haiti, local patriotism has not yet developed sufficiently to 
demand that this system be taught in the schools. 

The moral code as propounded in the schools is also at variance 
with local practice. Formal marriage, legitimacy, and the patrilineal 
family are held up as the desirable patterns for children, 80 per cent 
of whom are born out of wedlock and live in matrifocal families 
marked by frequently changing common-law unions. 

In these poor and undevelopable agricultural islands, unattain- 
able foreign living standards are presented as standards for the 
students to strive toward. Courses on domestic science are patheti- 
cally unrealistic in terms of local products, tastes, needs, and equip- 
ment. Few girls in St. Lucia in their hillside shacks equipped with 
coalpots and homemade furniture will need to know how to prepare 
an elegant tea with full silver service. But they will need to know the 
rudiments of nutrition and child care. This gulf between what is 
taught in school and how life is lived at home drives deep into almost 
every aspect of living. 

Less than $3 per cent of the population get a high-school education. 
Those who do graduate consider agricultural labor and craft work 
degrading, and aim at government service and other white-collar 
employment. Whenever possible they leave the islands to pursue 
careers abroad. 

High-school education aims primarily at preparing students to 
pass British External Examinations, which qualify students for fur- 
ther schooling in England. Thus, disproportionate stress is placed on 
high attainment in academic subjects, since the reputation of a 
school is based on the number of its students who pass these British 
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examinations. As a result, most of the students are denied a curric- 
ulum in keeping with local knowledge, interests, and expectations. 
West Indian parents fiercely resist any attempt to change these un- 
realistic and undemocratic examinations because they fear the loss 
of standards and prestige, and the difficulty of transferring credits 
abroad. 

Consequently, there are almost no vocational courses, no mechan- 
ical or technical training courses, no opportunities to study crafts, 
agriculture, or husbandry. Few attempts are made to attract students 
to careers in these useful fields. The lack of business courses com- 
bined with the local practice of mutual financial responsibility among 
all of one’s relatives discourages individual efforts in trade. The re- 
sult is that most of the local business enterprises are controlled by 
foreigners. Understandably, the young people are discontented when 
they realize that they can never obtain the handful of professional 
and white-collar jobs available in the community, and when they 
see that they face a lifetime of ill-paid and despised subsistence 
agricultural or urban labor. 

The people, particularly the teachers in these islands, are sharply 
conscious of the demoralized state of their educational system, and 
there is considerable public and private discussion and criticism. 
If these islands are to take their place in the new Federation, their 
people must be educated more effectively for the lives they are to 
lead in a democracy. Children must be taught the duties and the 
responsibilities of citizenship in their new country. Illiterate adults 
who cannot speak English are at the mercy of unscrupulous exploit- 
ers of all kinds and have no chance to share in the life and the 
wealth of their nation. 

The most obvious difficulty inhibiting reform is the shortage of 
financial resources available to the schools. Foreign missionary 
groups are not interested in converting people who are already 
Christian, especially when the government pays the teachers and 


proclaims its right to control what is taught in the church schools. 


Neither island has a teacher-training institute. A few teachers are 
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sent to normal schools in Trinidad and Barbados. Teachers are re- 
cruited through a pupil-teacher apprenticeship system. An older 
teacher is asked to train a young recruit it: educational theory and 
practice, and both take occasional examinations designed for British 
teachers in a similar apprenticeship system. 

In an attempt to upgrade the training program, British teach- 
yourself textbooks were introduced in St. Lucia, but unfortunately 
the language and the concepts in the books proved to be beyond 
the comprehension of the average West Indian adolescent. Under 
these circumstances it is not difficult to see why few of the better 
minds are attracted to the teaching profession. 

However, each island does have a group of devoted and profes- 
sionally alert teachers whose vision comes from long years of prac- 
tice rather than from formal training. More often than not, these 
teachers find themselves in conflict with a harried administration. 
A few years ago they forced the dismissal of the director of edu- 
cation in St. Lucia. They considered his teach-yourself system of 
training impractical and disapproved of his uncompromising atti- 
tude toward the use of Creole in the early grades and his policy of 
keeping foreign-trained teachers in administration rather than re- 
leasing them for teaching in the schools (5, 6). 

West Indian educators must ultimately recognize that the cen- 
turies-old program of total Europeanization has been a failure. Cre- 
ole culture has been remarkably tenacious in the past and gives every 
indication of being durable in the future. 

A more realistic syllabus must be created, and the parents, the 
churches, and the island governments must be persuaded to accept 
it. Along with more buildings, up-to-date West Indian textbooks, 
and better teacher recruitment and preparation, the schools of the 
islands need courses that interpret the world in local terms, courses 
that incorporate local materials and terminology, courses that give 
the child information that he will find attractive because he can see 
its usefulness. 

Because West Indians are hungry for education and have strong 
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traditions for co-operative activity, these problems can be solved. 
In the mild Caribbean climate school buildings need not be elab- 
orate. Reasonably functional open-air structures of tapia (clay 
mixed with grass) with floors of pounded earth, roofs of thatch or 
galvanized iron, and outdoor sanitary facilities can be built inexpen- 
sively with few imported supplies and possibiy even with volunteer 
labor, as churches often are. 

There are foreign-trained West Indian professionals qualified to 
write local textbooks that could easily gain government support. If 
the governments improved teacher preparation and raised teachers’ 
salaries, more and better teachers would be attracted to the profes- 
sion. In the village, the teacher’s prestige is second only to the 
priest’s; and, as secularism grows, the teacher will tend to replace 
the priest as the authority on the power structure and the outside 
world. 

Since World War II, Belgian nuns in Dominica have attacked the 
problem of a realistic syllabus. Their convent high school, originally 
open only to legitimate upper-class Catholic girls, was converted 
into a less selective school open to nearly all girls who apply. For 
those who do not specialize in academic subjects, the school offers 
classes in domestic science and crafts. 

One nun who had considerable training in art experimented with 
native materials and resurrected an almost extinct island technique 
for making rugs, mats, and other objects from palm, sisal, and other 
local fibers. Old Dominican women, who were paid for their work, 
were brought in to train the girls, and country women were re- 
munerated for gathering and preparing the palm and other materi- 
als. An outlet for the finished products was found in a tourist shop 
in Barbados. Tourists and wealthy local people proved willing to 
pay relatively high prices for these rugs, and they are now shipped 
all over the world. This craft has even been commemorated on a 
Dominican postage stamp. The nuns not only support their schools 
and other charity work on the proceeds, but point out that the craft 
school is doing what the convent school failed to do: providing in- 
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comes for young girls so they can resist the economic blandishments 


of men. 
More programs of this sort could use local skills and artistic tal- 


ent, develop healthy small industries, attract tourists and income, 
and direct the West Indian urge for education into fruitful channels. 
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An Approach to the 
Teaching of Secondary-School Teachers 


Most attempts to explore the problem of providing quality educa- 
tion despite mounting enrolments eventually lead to an analysis 
of the content of teacher education, an area where conflict and 
controversy abound. Conflict is not an unalloyed ill. Conflict gen- 
erates interest, stimulates investigation, and focuses attention on 
problems, the solutions to which may shape the direction of sec- 
ondary-school education. Yet conflict also has a way of generating 
fog, which obscures critical issues. 

The conflict on the content of teacher education has been dis- 
cussed in many terms. Writers have seen the issue as a contest be- 
tween liberal education and professional education (1), between 
academic discipline and professional discipline (2), between aca- 
demic tradition and professional tradition (3), between liberal arts 
and pedagogical methodology (4), between content and meth- 
od (5), between content and process (6), between liberal arts 
professors and educationists (2: 119), proceeding thence to less 
charitable terms. 

Writers who state the issues in teacher education in dualistic 
terms make certain assumptions. First, they assume that at least 
two types of education are possible for the future secondary-school 
teacher. One type of education deals with content subjects and 
courses that have a “proven” body of knowledge and lead to a 
liberal education; these are the subjects that secondary-school 
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teachers teach. The other type of education deals with pedagogical 
methodology, or the most effective ways of transmitting the con- 
tent subjects. This area of education includes such courses as edu- 
cational psychology, educational philosophy, educational adminis- 
tration, curriculum, tests and measurements, with special emphasis 
on the adjective educational. These are the courses taught by edu- 
cators, the courses designed to teach teachers how to teach the 
content subjects. In this article we shall refer to the first type of 
education as liberal and the second as pedagogical. 

Writers who see teacher education as a conflict between liberal 
and pedagogical education assume that the conflict can be resolved 
only by a realignment or a readjustment in quantitative terms. Add 
a years work to the liberal arts program, some urge; combine 
liberal and pedagogical education in a four- or five-year pattern, 
others advise; change the sequence, still others recommend. But in 
all these proposals, the basic dualism of content and method, 
liberal and pedagogical remains. 


During the past few years, there have been many attempts to 
redesign curriculums for teacher-education programs in the sec- 
ondary-school field. Most of these programs follow one of several 


patterns (7). 

There are five-year programs, based on a four-year liberal arts 
sequence, with or without undergraduate pedagogical courses, 
where in the fifth year the major emphasis is on pedagogical edu- 
cation. These programs generally include some form of intern- 
ship teaching that has broader educational significance than regu- 
lar practice teaching. Pedagogical training is offered in courses the 
summer before the internship or in seminars held in the late after- 
noon or on Saturdays during the year of internship or in a combina- 
tion of seminars and summer courses. This program leads to the 
degree of Master of Education or Master of Science in Education. 

There are programs where in the fifth year the major emphasis 
shifts in the direction of the subject matter the teacher will teach. 
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Except for this shift in emphasis, this program is similar to the first 
one described but leads to the degree of Master of Arts in Teaching. 

There are also programs for more mature liberal arts graduates 
who have had little or no undergraduate pedagogical education 
but are interested in teaching. In these programs a summer of 
pedagogical education is generally followed by one, two, or even 
three years of on-the-job training with close co-operative super- 
vision by staff members of a college or a university and the school 
system that employs the candidates as regular teachers. These pro- 
grams do not usually lead to an advanced degree. 

Finally, there are programs in which colleges attempt to reorganize 
and integrate liberal and pedagogical education during a four-year 
period with the entire faculty taking part in the synthesis. 

Because of the great variability and complexity of these pro- 
grams, it is difficult and hazardous to make generalizations about 
them. But certain tentative judgments seem to apply to nearly all 
of them. 

First, many of the programs are bound to course content and 
dedicated to the perpetuation of the fragmentation of the subject 
matter of education. Specific courses are prescribed for specific 
times, and various aspects of the discipline of education are sys- 
tematically dealt with in chronological order. Consequently, the job 
of synthesizing this knowledge falls solely on the prospective teach- 
er, and far too often the task is beyond his maturity. There is no 
fundamental relationship between the field experience, the educa- 
tion courses, and the subject-matter field. 

Second, these programs are based on the assumption that con- 
tent and method are discrete entities. Content is reserved for the 
liberal arts and method for the department of education. The pro- 
grams fail to recognize that method is inherent in content, develops 
from content, does not exist apart from content. The programs fail 
to recognize, too, that each discipline has its peculiar methods of 
inquiry, its basic assumptions about truth and knowledge. Con- 


sequently, those who develop the programs are greatly concerned 
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about the ratio between liberal arts courses and pedagogical courses, 
on the assumption that knowledge in a particular field is inherent 
only in that field and remains in that inviolable province. The 
academician should teach content, the educationist should teach 
method, and each should remain in his own field. 

Finally, many of these programs fail to provide for the con- 
tinuous interchange of ideas among scholars in the liberal arts, 
members of the department of education, and administrators in 
the field of education, all of whom can contribute their own way 
of knowing to the development of a sound rationale for teacher 
education (8). In most programs of teacher education, no sustained 
commitment to teacher education is involved, and men in all three 
areas continue to look at teacher education through different 
spectacles. They see only what they want to see. An uneasy truce 
has been declared between the liberal arts and pedagogy, but the 
conflict, though submerged, is still dangerously present. 

It is our contention that unless these difficulties can be dealt 


with adequately, any new approach to teacher education will 


perpetuate the basic conflict, even if the conflict is disguised in 
a new garb and accorded a higher status, or given a new name. 

In this article we propose to raise a series of questions, the an- 
swers to which may have potential for resolving the basic conflict 
between liberal and pedagogical education. 


On the basis of an analysis of some sixty “new” programs of 
teacher education and close association for some time with a pro- 
gram leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Teaching at one 
university, we propose to suggest certain variables that must be 
controlled if we are to deal effectively with the problem of the 
fragmentation of subject matter, if we are to resolve the dilemma 
between liberal and pedagogical education, and if we are to pro- 
vide for interchange of ideas among the academic disciplines, the 
field of education, and the secondary school. 

It is not our intention here to define a sound liberal education. 
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We assume that every liberal arts graduate has been exposed to 
the four domains of knowledge: physical science, biological science, 
social science, and humanistic studies (9). Further, we hope that 
every liberal arts graduate is familiar with the methods of inquiry 
developed in each domain, methods that account for discovering, 
testing, revising, extending, and communicating knowledge in that 
area. 

In our approach to the education of secondary-school teachers, 
the undergraduate program would be the responsibility of the lib- 
eral arts college, since the education of future teachers is similar 
in content to the education of students in other professions. Be- 
yond the point of undergraduate education, however, the training 
of future teachers begins to develop in specialized areas. 

The first area is competence in education as an academic dis- 
cipline in its own right with its own identifiable subject matter (10). 
Education is but one field of knowledge in the larger context of 
the social sciences. It takes its place along with sociology, political 
science, anthropology, and economics as a field that attempts to 
study some aspect of society and the relationships of the individ- 
ual within that particular area of concern. Specifically, education is 
inquiry into the way in which society transmits the culture and the 
accumulated wisdom of that culture to each new generation. Edu- 
cation is the study of the transformation of the individual from a 
dependent, immature being into one who, by communication with 
his fellow men, comes to understand the natural forces in his en- 
vironment and is able to exercise more and more control over that 
environment. Even if there were no departments of education in 
the conventional sense and no pedagogical methodology, educa- 
tion would still have a legitimate place in the curriculum of the 
social sciences. 

The secondary-school teacher also needs competence in the spe- 
cialized subject-matter fields he plans to teach. Whether his field 


is biology, history, English, or foreign languages, he must be thor- 
oughly conversant with the methods of inquiry of that field. Com- 
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petent scholars in these fields can assist the teacher-scholar in de- 
veloping criteria for the selection of materials that are crucial for 
course content for secondary-school students. 

Third, the secondary-school teacher must have facility in areas 
of education that are germane to the teaching-learning situation. 
He must have insights into theories of learning, into motivation, 
evaluation, individual differences, group influence, the structure 
of social organizations, the effect of the social and the natural 
milieu—all areas grounded in and developed through the liberal 
arts tradition and of special concern to the behavioral sciences. 
An interdisciplinary approach is needed so that each department 
does not perpetually rediscover the wheel. The lines of communica- 
tion must be kept open so that when knowledge is discovered in 
one discipline that has relevance to another the knowledge may 
be readily shared. 

Fourth, the secondary-school teacher must have competence in 
the technological and the technical aspects of education. This area 
includes the methods of teaching a specific subject, the develop- 
ment of learning materials, the use of audio-visual techniques to 
supplement and complement the teacher’s role (11). In short, we 
are concerned here with the teaching process. If these areas are 


taught in teacher-education institutions as accumulated folklore, 


as tried and true practices, as recipes for action, or as “seat of the 
pants” judgment, the academician may validly object that educa- 
tion courses lack a scientific approach. But this area of pedagogy 
can be taught, and in a few departments of education is being 
taught, with as much rigor and as much dedication to a theoretical 
rationale as any of the social sciences. 

The education of teachers has still one more dimension: the 
art of teaching, which is a synthesis of the four areas described 
here and which culminates in the actual teaching-learning situa- 
tion that the teacher meets in the classroom (10: 454). In the art 
of teaching, insights and concepts gleaned from all four of these 
areas are brought to bear on the child to facilitate his learning. 
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The blending of these insights and concepts into a meaningful 

‘ approach is a task that calls for personal inquiry and reflection, 
a task that the teacher must do for himself. No one can do it for him. 
Many sources of competent assistance are available, however: schol- 
ars from the great categories of human knowledge, scholars in the 
field of education, intelligent schoolmen who are skilled practitioners, 
and master teachers under whose direction the beginning teacher ob- 
serves and teaches. Here again responsibility must be shared. A de- 
partment of education, in isolation, cannot by itself enable the teacher 
to develop the art of teaching. All who are involved in the advance- 
ment of learning need to share this responsibility, which, in the past. 
academic scholars and practitioners have often shirked. 

If the rationale that has been developed has any validity, the 
relevant question is not which of the four areas described is in the 
domain of the liberal arts and which is in the domain of pedagog- 
ical education. The answer to that question makes relatively little 
difference. But it seems to me that the following questions are 
relevant: 


How is knowledge discovered, developed, tested, revised, ex- 
tended, and communicated in all areas of special concern to sec- 
ondary-school teachers? 

What methods of inquiry are inherent in these areas? 

What type of organizational structure can be designed to bring 


about smooth interchange and interaction between academic schol- 


ars, pedagogical scholars, and skilled practitioners? 

If both camps—liberal and pedagogical—are committed to rigor- 
ous pursuit of inquiry, how can we develop mutual respect for 
the contributions each can make so that we may put an end to the 
bickering and get on with the task of improving the quality of 
instruction at all levels? 

How can we better assess the effects of teacher competency on 
the learning behavior of children? 
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Questions like these are not easy to answer, but such questions 
must be answered if we are to have effective teacher-education 
programs. In the remainder of the article I propose to describe 
one approach to teacher education which I believe has potential 
for coming to grips with these basic questions. This approach would 
seek to resolve the basic conflict discussed earlier. It would at- 
tempt to avoid the tenuous assumptions that characterize many 
of the “new” programs. It would have as its goal the development 
of secondary-school teachers with truly alert, cultivated, and in- 
quiring minds (5: 392). 


The faculty for this approach would consist of members from 
three fields of endeavor: members of academic departments in the 
university, members of the education department, and skilful prac- 
titioners in the field. Certain common expectations would unite 
this group. They would have a deep commitment to the improve- 
ment of instruction at all levels, but especially at the secondary 
level. They would all realize that the view they get of the begin- 
ning teacher is just one of many views and that their perspectives 
must be shared by all if the teacher is to become an effective teach- 
er. They would respect one another’s competencies, realizing that 
there are many “ways of knowing” and arriving at “truth.” All 


three groups would share the responsibility of developing the total 


program of teacher education, of guiding its development, and 
of evaluating its progress. 

Specifically, from the academic department we would seek schol- 
ars who are familiar with the methods of inquiry inherent in their 
field. We would also expect them to be extremely competent in 
communicating these methods to students who are to become teach- 
ers. We would seek men who would not use the words teacher 
and scholar as mutually exclusive terms. After all, the major por- 
tion of the teacher's academic life is spent in academic depart- 
ments with academic personnel. Here is the appropriate place to 
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develop scholarship in the subject field in which the teacher is to 
teach. 

From the field of teaching, we would choose practitioners skilled 
in the arts of teaching, thoroughly competent in the academic field 
and in the pedagogical field. They would be teachers who had 
demonstrated the ability to teach a given subject effectively at 
the secondary level and to remain abreast of current developments 
in that field. Above all, they would be teachers who were willing 
to share their talent with beginning teachers. 

At one time or another, we would use the entire staff of the de- 
partment of education. Typically, departments of education are 
divided into a number of separate fields, such as psychology, 
philosophy, history, administration, curriculum, and comparative 
education. All these interests have a common bond, however: the 
improvement of the learning process. Consequently, every faculty 
member of the department, at the opportune time, would make his 
unique contribution to the pedagogical phase of the teacher's 
education. 

The content of the approach would be drawn from the three 
basic sources from which the faculty was drawn. Students pre- 
paring to teach in high school must have a substantial amount 
of graduate work in their teaching field under the guidance of 
competent research scholars who can teach. The content of these 
courses would, to a large extent, be determined by the entire fac- 
ulty with the greatest and most significant direction being given 
by members of the faculty in the academic subject. 

The pedagogical education would be developed in a year-long 
seminar in which the students would be encouraged to develop 
productive ways of thinking about the learning process and the 
role of schools in various social settings. The student would ex- 


plore the philosophical, the historical, and the psychological as- 


pects of learning. The seminar would be organized around such 
basic questions as the following: What are the aims of education 
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in general, of secondary education in particular? What is the role 
of the teacher in guiding learning? Who shall be educated? Who 
is educable? Are there distinctions between primary and secondary 
education, secondary and higher education? What is the role of a 
state-supported educational system in a democratic society? What 
education materials shall we choose and what methods shall we 
use to attain the goals of the secondary schools? 

In the investigation of these basic problems, we would call upon 
scholars in the education department who were pursuing studies 
of creativity, of motivation and learning, of concept development, 
of the evolution of educational institutions, and other inquiries. 
The specific content of the seminar would be the major respon- 
sibility of the department of education, but the members of the 
academic department and the field would share in the planning. 

At the same time that the beginning teacher was concerned with 
advanced study in the teaching field and was investigating the 
nature of the educative process in the education seminar, he would 
be given the opportunity to become deeply involved in the actual 
operation and conduct of a secondary school. Beginning with ob- 
servation of a high-school class in operation, proceeding to more 
active participation in the conduct of that class, and finally assum- 
ing responsibility for “teaching” a class under competent guidance, 


the beginning teacher would have the opportunity to see the rele- 


vance of the academic and the pedagogical education for the live 
learning situation in the classroom. 

It is in this area that we envision a new type of educational con- 
sultant to assist the beginning teacher, a co-ordinator for each 
subject-matter field. The co-ordinator would possess at least two 
characteristics: he would be a master classroom teacher, and he 
would be a scholar in his subject-matter field. His main task would 
be to effect the interchange of ideas among departments, and he 
would do this in a variety of ways: he would participate in the 
education seminar; he would supervise the observation and the 
teaching experiences of the beginning teacher in the secondary 
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school; he would advise and guide the beginning teacher in his 
courses and relationships with the academic departments. In short, 
he would exemplify the type of teacher-scholar we hope would 
emerge from the teacher-education program we have been propos- 
ing. 

At the end of the first year of graduate study, the beginning 
teacher would be ready to join the faculty of a secondary school 
under an intern arrangement. We would select a highly competent, 
professional teacher who would be willing to share his knowledge 
of the arts of teaching and his experience with the intern. The 
teacher would accelerate the induction of the intern into the teach- 
ing profession and the community, and offer him guidance, sym- 
pathetic criticism, and inspiration during this first year of on-the- 
job teaching. Preferably during this first year the intern would 
have a reduced teaching load so that there would be opportunity 
for continued close contact with the university. 

Upon completion of the year of internship, the final evaluation 
of the teaching candidate would be made by all who had par- 
ticipated in his development: specialists from the subject-matter 
field, scholars from the education department, the co-ordinator, 
and the senior colleague who had worked with the teacher during 
this first year in the field. Each contributed to the teacher’s edu- 
cation, and each has a responsibility to participate in his evalua- 
tion. Thus, the awarding of the degree of Master of Arts in Teach- 
ing would be contingent on a recommendation from four groups 
of people. 

The approach to teacher-education we have sketched would not 
replace a liberal education. It would be an extension of a liberal 
education. It would combine the talents of a variety of scholars. 
It would present the opportunity for members of academic de- 


partments in colleges and universities and members of the teach- 
ing profession in the field to assume a more vigorous role in the 
education of teachers. Whether this program can resolve the basic 
dilemma in teacher education remains to be seen (12). It may 
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carry the seeds of a better plan for developing the inquiring teach- 
ers desperately needed in our schools today. 

Education is not the sole concern of a single department. It 
depends on a variety of disciplines for insights and concepts. It 
is a fruitless task to try to determine which portion of the educa- 
tion of teachers belongs to the education department and which 
belongs to the academic tradition. Teacher education is an invita- 
tion to inquiry that embraces all disciplines. 
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Alnlity Grouping—Help or Hindrance 
to Social and Emotional Growth? 


Many efforts are being made to accelerate school achievement and 
especially to motivate capable students to work up to their capacity. 
Educators are experimenting with teaching machines, with educa- 
tional television, with team teaching, and with regrouping of stu- 
dents. Some schools are classifying students according to mental 
ability or achievement, and placing them in so-called homogeneous 
groups. The professional literature abounds with studies of the aca- 
demic progress of children who have been so segregated, but there 
is little evidence of what happens to these students socially and 
emotionally. 

Interest in grouping is not new. An earlier surge of interest in 
homogeneous grouping reached its peak in 1930. A survey of the 
professional literature from that year to the present indicates that 
only a few studies have been made of the adjustment of the pupils 
involved in various kinds of homogeneous grouping. Occasionally 
opinions have been hazarded concerning the emotional and the so- 
cial results, but the research evidence is thin indeed, perhaps be- 
cause emotional and social growth are more difficult to assess than 
intellectual growth. What do available research studies tell us about 
this important subject? 

Severals schools have segregated the most capable students for 
only part of the day in the belief that this arrangement would result 
in greater achievement for the most able students and lead to more 
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communication and more friendliness between them and average 
or slow learners. 

Horace Mann studied gifted children in Pittsburgh, where partial 
grouping has long been used (1). The gifted spent half of the school 
day with typical children in regular classes in art, music, and physi- 
cal education. The other half of the day was spent with other gifted 
children in sessions devoted to academic learning and enrichment 
projects. Mann sought to determine how real the friendships be- 
tween gifted and typical children were in this program of partial 
segregation; he also sought to measure the social position of gifted 
children among their gifted classmates. He found that the gifted 
children in fourth and fifth grades chose as friends other gifted chil- 
dren 181 times more than they chose typical children. Typical 
children also preferred children from their own ability group as 
friends. Rejections followed the same pattern. Mann concluded that 
grouping heterogeneously for part of the day did not produce the 
desired mingling among children at various ability levels. Accept- 
ance and rejection seemed stronger within an ability group than be- 
tween groups; grouping did not seem to produce any adverse effects 
on the personal or the social behavior of the gifted. 

Barbe evaluated the Major Work Program of special classes for 
gifted high-school students in the public schools of Cleveland, Ohio 
(2). This program, which has been in operation for more than thirty 
years, stresses curriculum enrichment and individual expression and 
initiative. Before 1938 the students enrolled in the Major Work 
Program had few contacts with students in regular classes. Since 
1938 definite attempts have been made to provide the students in 
the special classes with more opportunities to mingle with other 
students. In his study Barbe sent questionnaires to the students 
who graduated from the program between 1938 and 1953. His pur- 
pose was to learn what they thought of this plan for educating the 
gifted. Many of the graduates—61 per cent of the men who re- 
sponded and 74 per cent of the women—believed that the program 
helped them. Only 7.9 per cent disapproved of or opposed the pro- 


GROUPING 


gram. The least-liked aspects of the program were the lack of con- 
tact with other students and the attitudes of teachers and other 
students toward members of the special class. 

In the public schools of Dade County, Florida, a study was made 
of the effect that special classes for the gifted had on their peer 
ratings (3). Peer ratings were not affected, but the gifted students 
reported that they felt more secure in their special classes. 


What effect do special programs for fast learners have on chil- 


dren’s acceptance of one another? Goldworth studied a program 
in which gifted children in Grades 4 through 8 were assigned to 
part-time special grouping for three hours a week (4). She found 
that the program had a limiting effect on the number of classmates 
whom children accepted as best friends, but the program had no 
effect on fast learners’ acceptance of classmates as best friends or 
on group cohesion or on preferences in the subgroup. One inter- 
esting result was that the proportion of children who showed an 
increase in the degree to which they were accepted as friends by 
their classmates was significantly greater in control groups than in 
experimental groups. These results may be explained in part by the 
fact that fast learners were away from their classrooms for part of 


the week. 


Six reports in the survey dealt with the adjustment of gifted 
children in a program where they were segregated all day. 

Schwartz reported a study of the results of homogeneous classi- 
fication in elementary school and in junior high school (5). At the 
end of four months, the experimental group was found to be superior 
in both achievement and personality traits. The length of the ob- 
servation period in this study seems too brief to note much change 
in personality manifestations. 

In the gifted program of Hunter College Elementary School, 
Hildreth reported that the emotional adjustment of the children 
was regarded as satisfactory with only normal exceptions (6). 
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The author does not give details on how emotional adjustment 
was assessed. 

Carlson evaluated the psychological effects of a special class on 
elementary-school children enrolled in the program (7). According 
to his study, which covered a four-year period, prestige and popu- 
larity seemed to parallel enrolment in the gifted class. Children 
who were in the special class for the entire four years had three 


times as much chance of being elected to offices in regular classes 
as children who had been in the program for only one year. Carlson 
aslo concluded that maladjusted superior children were helped 
psychologically by being placed with well-adjusted superior chil- 


dren. 

Children’s attitudes toward homogeneous grouping were surveyed 
by Luchins and Luchins (8). They concluded that attempts to 
group children homogeneously were developing a class system in 
the school. A large per cent of the children in the school thought 
their parents would prefer that they be in classes for the bright. 
All children tended to prefer playmates from the bright classes. As 
for the bright pupils, they wished to remain in the special classes. 

In a study by Klausmeier, Mulhern, and Wakefield, high-shool 
students and faculty were asked to evaluate sectioning in ability 
groups (9). Sectioning was based on teacher judgments and on re- 
sults of a group intelligence test and standardized achievement 
tests. Most students favored the continuation of sectioning. Gifted 
students were very enthusiastic about sectioning according to ability; 
most students of average competence disapproved of such group- 
ings; and students of less-than-average ability were almost as vehe- 
ment as the average students in their disapproval. Students reported 
that taking part in the same school activities was more likely to be 
a basis for friendships than attending the same class or living in 
the same neighborhood or going to the same church. Students of 
high ability gave more weight to being in the same classes as a 
basis for friendships than students of low ability did; the latter gave 
more weight to living in the same neighborhood and taking part 
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in the same church activities, particularly in choosing friends of 
their own sex. The authors concluded that sectioned classes are 
not likely to produce any more undesirable social effects than non- 
sectioned classes. 


What does ability grouping do to children’s self-concepts? Does 
ability grouping influence teachers’ perceptions of children? Maxine 
Mann studed fifth-graders to get self-reports that gave clues to their 
self-concepts (10). She found that the highest and the lowest groups 
were most aware of the level of grouping. She asks whether this 
awareness is a reflection of teachers’ attitudes. Do teachers reject 
children assigned to low-ability groups? When Mann asked the 
children why they were assigned to their particular group, all the 
children in the top section and the second section gave responses 
that indicated positive, or favorable, self-concepts. Most children 
in the third and the fourth groups gave responses that indicated 
negative, or unfavorable, self-concepts, such as, “We don't know 
much,” “We are too dumb,” “We are lazy.” Her deduction is that 
ability grouping is cruel to all but the top students. 

Newland studied the side effects of special education (11). He 
found that students involved in special classes relate less frequently 
to students in regular classes than to those in the segregated classes. 
He observed that in most situations it is doubtful that there is less 
communication between children in special classes and children in 
regular classes than there is among children of various abilities in 


heterogeneously grouped classes, but the official identification of 
children as quite bright or quite slow in some way makes the dif- 
ference in communication more noticeable. The difference in com- 


munication is given a social significance that is not assigned to the 
same difference in communication among non-exceptional children. 
To the extent that classes are publicized as being arranged for chil- 
dren who are different, members are likely to be perceived as differ- 
ent and to perceive themselves as different. 

Newland noted a second side effect. Special classes are established 
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to help children make a more effective personal, social, and educa- 


tional adjustment. But when the child is assigned to a special class, 
the school may lose sight of him as an individual, for it is assumed 
that the pupil’s needs are being met through grouping. Failure to 
recognize individual differences and failure to adjust learning ex- 
periences to individual needs can be damaging to children’s emo- 
tional well-being. 


The first conclusion to be drawn from this survey is that there 
have been too few studies of the social and the emotional effects 
of ability grouping. The studies that have been made, though 
fragmentary, present some findings that deserve to be noted. 

Partial segregation of the gifted for a few classes a day has been 
investigated less often than full segregation. The studies reported 
indicate that partial segregation may enhance the emotional securi- 
ty of some bright students. 

In one study of partial segregation at the elementary-school level, 
it was found that cliques did not develop among the selected 
capable children nor was intolerance fostered. However, all studies 
pointed out that there was little cross mingling in personal friend- 
ships between ability groups. Some gifted pupils bemoaned the limi- 
tation of their contacts with other children and the attitudes they 
felt teachers held toward children in special classes. 


The studies on full segregation yielded more significant findings. 
A halo effect seems to accompany assignment to a class for the 
gifted; a class system seems to exist in the minds of the children 
themselves. Are schools that segregate the gifted identifying and 
accentuating an elect based on ability rather than on demonstrated 
products or results? 

Children in gifted classes tended to feel more secure in those 
classes than in more heterogeneous groups, though the studies that 
reported this result do not define security. Why does the security 
develop? Because the pupils are associating with their intellectual 
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peers? Because they are selected and identified as especially com- 
petent students? Because they experience challenge and satisfaction 


in learning? 

The effect on the self-concept of all children involved in homo- 
geneous grouping is especially interesting. Children who are not 
in the gifted sections evidence feelings of worthlessness and some- 
times of rejection. In a society that has often been enriched by ideas, 
inventions, and innovations from people who are not intellectually 
gifted, should we discourage children who are not endowed with 
unusual intellectual powers? Should the school follow placement 
policies that limit the aspirations that these children set for them- 
selves? 

A comprehensive research study of the total effects of homo- 
geneous grouping is needed—an inquiry that would survey not only 
the influence on children’s intellectual growth but also the influence 
on their self-concepts, on the emotional climate of the school, and 
on the stratification in peer groups. 
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Parts of Speech n Standardized 
English Tests 


Why do standardized tests in English at the elementary- and the 
secondary-school levels include items on the parts of speech? 

Probably because of tradition. The items withstand the reviser’s 
blue pencil because they have withstood it in tue past. We have here 
another example of the slowness with which school practices change. 

Textbooks probably have a role in the survival of these test items. 
Doubtless those who construct English tests consult textbooks in 
preparing their examinations, and textbooks dwell on the parts of 
speech. I studied seven textbooks on English composition. All seven 
of these books are used in the secondary schools, and all seven are 
well known. I found that about 28 per cent of the content was de- 
voted to the parts of speech. 

It is quite likely that the practices of English teachers have also 
contributed to the decision to include items on the parts of speech 
in standardized tests. Some teachers emphasize parts of speech in 
their classes in the belief that the knowledge is necessary to pass 
college entrance examinations on English. These teachers may be 
expected to call for standardized tests that cover parts of speech. 

But all these reasons seem inadequate to those who are familiar 
with research on the relationship between knowledge of the parts 
of speech and effective use of English. This research suggests that 
little, if any, relationship exists here. Greene (1) and Searles and 
Carlson (2) writing in the Encyclopedia of Educational Research 
made this lack of relationship clear. Greene concluded: “No more 
relation exists between the knowledge of grammar and the applica- 
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tion of the knowledge in a functional language situation than exists 
between any two totally different and unrelated school subjects” 
(1: 392). Searles and Carlson confirmed this statement when they 
wrote: “Summaries of research in the teaching of language have con- 
sistently concluded that there is no shred of evidence to substantiate 
the continued emphasis on grammar prevalent in most classrooms” 
(2: 462). I have shown that in colleges and universities in California 
a student need not know the parts of speech to pass college entrance 
examinations in English (3). Earlier, Smith and McCullough dis- 
covered that less than 4 per cent of English placement tests in col- 
leges and universities require a knovedge of the parts of speech (4). 

This apparent conflict between the findings of research and class- 


room practices leads to the question: What per cent of the items in 
standardized English are concerned with the students’ knowledge 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF ITEMS ON PARTS OF SPEECH IN TWENTY STANDARDIZED 
ENGLISH TESTS 


Test Irems 


On Parts of Speech 
Test* Grape LeveL Total Number Per Cent 
. Every Pupil Scholarship... . 9-12 5 47.6 
. Barrett-Ryan-Schrammel.... 9-13 5 42 
Greene-Stapp Language Abilities 9-13 
. Scholastic Achievement....... 7-9 
. Scholastic Achievement. . . 
California Language. . 
Every Pupil... .. 
. American School Achievement... . 
. California Language. . “ye 
. Every Pupil ...... 
. Tressler Minimum Essentials... . . 
. Achievement Examination... 
. Barrett-Ryan. 
. Every Pupil Scholarship 
5. American School Achievement 
. Cooperative English. 
. Coordinated Scales of Attainment 
. Hoyum-Schrammel 
. Iowa Tests. . 
. National Achievement 
. Nationa] Achievement: Municipal. . 
. Ohio Senior Survey 
3. SRA Achievement. . 
24. STEP: Writing 
25. Survey Tests of English Usage 


Un 


OONTD 
| 


bo 


© 
! 


* For full name of test, see ‘‘Tests Investigated’’ at the end of the article. Tests are listed there in the 
same order as in the table. 
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of the parts of speech? In other words, which tests follow common 
classroom practices, and which follow the research? To answer this 
question, twenty standardized English tests described by Buros in 
his Fifth Mental Measurements Yearbook were investigated (5). 
The tests studied are listed at the end of the article. 

Table 1 shows the per cent of items on the parts of speech in these 
English tests. Items on spelling and literature were not included in 
the count of these items. Some tests had no items on the parts of 
speech; on other tests these items made up almost 50 per cent of the 
test. 

The results of the survey should provide information for test 
officers and others who desire an English test that devotes a large 
proportion of items to the parts of speech. For those who heed the 
results of research, the list includes names of tests that avoid these 
items. 


TESTS INVESTIGATED 


1. Every Pupil Scholarship Tests: English (Emporia, Kansas: Bureau of 
Educational Measurements, Kansas State Teachers College, 1960). 

2. Barrett-Ryan-Schrammel English Test (Yonkers, New York: World Book 
Company, 1938-54). 

3. Greene-Stapp Language Abilities Test: Evaluation and Adjustment Series 
(Yonkers, New York: World Book Company, 1952-54). 

4. Scholastic Achievement Series: English—Spelling (Chicago: Scholastic 
Testing Service, Inc., 1955). 

5. Ibid. 

6. California Language Test (Los Angeles: California Test Bureau, 1933-58). 

7. Every Pupil Test: English Usage (Columbus: Ohio State Department of 
Education, 1960-61). 

8. American School Achievement Tests: Part 3, Language and Spelling (Cin- 
cinnati: Public School Publishing Company, 1941-58). 

9. California Language Test (Los Angeles: California Test Bureau, 1933-58). 

10. Every Pupil Test: English Usage (Columbus: Ohio State Department 
of Education, 1960-61). 

1l. Tressler English Minimum Essentials Tests (Cincinnati: Public School 
Publishing Company, 1932-56). 

12. Achievement Examinations for Secondary Schools: English IX-XII (Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota: Educational Test Bureau, 1951). 
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13. Barrett-Ryan English Test (Emporia, Kansas: Bureau of Educational 
Measurements, Kansas State Teachers College, 1926-57). 

14. Every Pupil Scholarship Tests: English (Emporia, Kansas: Bureau of 
Educational Measurements, Kansas State Teachers College, 1960). 

15. American School Achievement Tests: Part 3, Language and Spelling 
(Cincinnati: Public School Publishing Company, 1941-58). 

16. Cooperative English Test, Lower and Higher Levels (Princeton, New 
Jersey: Educational Testing Service, 1940-56). 

17. Coordinated Scales of Attainment: English (Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
Educational Test Bureau, 1946-54). 

18. Hoyum-Schrammel English Essentials Tests (Emporia, Kansas: Bureau 
of Educational Measurements, Kansas State Teachers College, 1955-56). 

19. Iowa Tests of Educational Development: Test 3, Correctness and Effec- 
tiveness of Expression (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1952). 

20. National Achievement Tests: English Test (Rockville Centre, Long Island, 
New York: Acorn Publishing Company, 1936-57). 

21. National Achievement Tests: Municipal Tests: English Test: (Rockville 
Centre, Long Island, New York: Acorn Publishing Company, 1938-56). 

22. Ohio Senior Survey Tests: Ohio Scholarship Tests: English Survey Test 
(Columbus: Ohio State Department of Education, 1953). 

23. SRA Achievement Series: Language Arts (Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1954—57). 

24. Sequential Tests of Educational Progress (STEP): Writing (Princeton, 
New Jersey: Educational Testing Service, 1956-57). 

25. Survey Tests of English Usage (Lake Alfred, Florida: Psychological 
Institute, 1949). 
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The Teaching of History at the Center of 
the Cold War—History Textbooks in 
East and West Germany 


It is generally agreed that the Berlin issue is complicated by the 
strong anti-German feelings of many peoples of Western Europe. 
This animosity is especially prevalent in England and Scandinavia. 
One Englishman wrote recently in a letter to the New York Times 
explaining that the feeling of bitterness and enmity is due “not so 
much [to] the actual record of Germany’s treachery and criminal 
inhumanity as to the continuing fact that she has shown no true 
spirit of remorse and repentance for her appalling misdeeds. On 
the contrary, in the case of West Germany the very opposite applies. 
She has not only tolerated the reinstatement of erstwhile Nazis... 
but has suppressed in the education of her post-war generation the 
blunt facts concerning Germany’s recent history . . .” (1). 

Max Beloff, professor of government and public administration 
at Oxford University, recently wrote: “Of all the Western countries 
which took part in the war against Hitler, Britain is possibly the 
one in which the strongest distrust of German militarism remains un- 
quenched” (2). Eleanor Roosevelt, expressing the thinking of many 
Americans, pointed out, “Granted that as a people we find the 
Germans, in their way of life and in their standards of health and 
cleanliness, nearer to our own concepts . . . but whether the traits 
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that made Nazism possible have been really wiped out may be a 
question that one should ask” (3; italics mine). 

Are these doubts about Germany’s repentance and adherence to 
peace and the ideals of democracy well founded, at least as far as 
the teaching of history in the high schools in East and West Ger- 
many is concerned? 

There is no agreement among historians and educators on the 
influence that history courses and history textbooks have on stu- 
dents during their impressionable high-school years. However, it 
seems reasonable to assume that chauvinistic, biased textbooks, 
which do violence to the established rules of historical evidence 
and objectivity, do not contribute to the spirit of international 
amity and co-operation. 

Immediately after World War I, there was a general feeling that 
history textbooks which were permeated with a spirit of extreme 
nationalism and which propagated national superiority and feelings 
of disdain or hatred toward other nations should be replaced by 
factual and objectively written textbooks that would stress the need 
for international peace and co-operation. In 1926, the League of 
Nations made attempts to influence its members to undertake a 
multilateral revision of textbooks, but the resolution was never 
given serious consideration by the member states. 

The first truly earnest effort to eliminate hate and distorted na- 
tionalistic propaganda from history textbooks by an international 
agreement was made by UNESCO, which in 1950 and 1951 spon- 
sored two international seminars, one in Brussels and one in Sévres. 
These seminars were attended by scholars from many countries. 
The revision of textbooks in West Germany was of special concern - 
to the conferees. A German educator has emphasized the impor- 
tance of this task in these words: “After the experiences with the 
totalitarian regime, the striving for truth and tolerance, for the 
highest possible degree of scientific objectivity, became a deeply 
moral problem for German historians and educators. Such a basic 
change was essential for the renewal of German democracy . ..” (4). 
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Some history textbooks in Western Germany were subsequently re- 
vised. No similar attempt was made in East Germany, where the 
Ministry of Education has proposed a completely new set of text- 
books written in strict conformance with the Communist and Soviet 
interpretation of world and of German history. 


This review is based on an examination of two sets of four text- 
books each. The books—which were published in 1959, 1960, and 
1961—are used in the upper high-school grades, one set in East 
Germany and the other in West Germany. 

In East Germany the textbooks carry the approval of the Edu- 
cation Ministry of the German Democratic Republic, and their 
use is obligatory in the eighth, ninth, and tenth grades of the 
Oberschule, equivalent to high school and junior college in the 
United States. 

In West Germany the textbooks are also intended for use in the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth grades of the Oberschule, or the Gym- 
nasium, and carry the official approval of the Ministry of Education 


of the Federal Republic of Germany and/or the approval of the 
ministries of education of the various states and the large cities. 
Thus, for instance the textbook Die Neueste Zeit carries the ap- 
proval of the education authorities of the states of Hesse, Lower 
Saxony, Schleswig-Holstein, Hamburg, Berlin, and others. In West 
Germany the choice of textbooks is not centralized as in East Ger- 


many: in West Germany the choice is usually left to the state or 
the city education authorities. 

In East Germany the use of the textbooks is defined by written 
instructions from the central Ministry of Education, while in West 
Germany teachers do not, as a rule, receive similar instructions 
from the Federal Education Ministry. 

The question may well be asked whether it is proper to judge the 
content of the history taught on the basis of the content of the 
textbooks used. In view of the Communist ideological premise that 
education must serve the needs of the state and of the Communist 
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Party, and in view of the rigid instructions issued by the German 
Communist education authorities to the teachers defining the aims 
and objectives of the study of history, it seems reasonable to assume 
that history teachers in East Germany base their courses, rather 
rigidly, on the textbooks. Teachers in West Germany are undoubted- 
ly allowed much more freedom in the use of the textbooks. How- 
ever, the fact that most states administer uniform examinations in 
various subjects does indicate that teachers have to make extensive 


use of the textbooks. 


This study will concentrate, in the main, on comparing the treat- 
ment of the following periods and problems in the two sets of 
textbooks—appraisal of the fall of the Weimar Republic and Hitler’s 
rise to power, Hitler's Reich and the German people, Nazi persecu- 
tion of minorities, causes of World War II, interpretation of the 
origins of the post-World War II German question, and the attitude 
of East and West Germany to the Western powers and to the 


Soviet Union. 

The East German textbooks describe the Treaty of Versailles as 
the revenge of the American, English, and French imperialists upon 
their German counterparts. The provisions of the treaty were damag- 
ing to German big business and to the German military class but 
had no bearing or influence on the status or interests of the great 
mass of the German people. The textbooks denounce “the wild 
propaganda onslaught of the German imperialists against France 
and England. They [the ruling circles of Germany] did not intend, 
by this campaign of vilification, to better the status of the German 
workers. They attempted in this way to absolve themselves from 
the guilt and responsibility for starting the war. The Versailles 
Treaty had in it, as they saw it, the germs for a new imperialist 
war’ (5: 99). 

One textbook has little good to say about the Weimar Republic. 
The republic was a tool of German imperialism and militarism, 
and “the basic rights which the Weimar Constitution promised 
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every German citizen proved to be merely empty promises. In 
reality, the Constitution assured the domination of the bourgeoisie” 
(5: 75). Following the Communist pattern, the textbooks direct 
most of their attacks against the German Socialists, castigating 
them as stooges and lackeys of German big business and the mili- 
tary (5: 77). The East German textbooks recount the many un- 
successful attempts made by the German Communists to over- 
throw the parliamentary democracy and to establish in Germany 
“a dictatorship of the proletariat,” on the pattern of the 1917 Soviet 
revolution. Forgetting the obstructive role of the German Com- 
munists who blindly joined hands with the rightists in undermining 
the democratic Weimar Republic, the textbook accuses the “oppor- 
tunistic Socialist leaders of splitting the working class and order- 
ing the German workers to subjugate themselves to the bourgeoisie” 
(5: 77). Only the German Communist Party is credited with re- 
sisting the oppression of the alliance of big business and the mili- 
tary. The blame for the rise of Hitler is laid squarely on the 
Socialists, who betrayed the revolutionary interests of the German 
workers (5: 78). Germany’s Junkers and big businessmen, with 
the “slavish” acquiescence of the Socialists, had decided to support 
Hitler in order to prevent “the German working class, under the 
leadership of the German Communist Party . . . from organizing 
a revolutionary movement which would overthrow the hegemony 
of the monopoly capitalists. Consequently, Krupp, Thyssen, Von 
Siemens, and Schacht persuaded Hindenburg to make Hitler chan- 
cellor” (6: 5). 


In assessing the responsibility for the outbreak of World War I, 
the West German textbooks reject any guilt on the part of the 
Kaiser and the German generals. The Serbs are held responsible 
for setting off the war by rising against Austria-Hungary. The Ger- 
man government is described as having been forced into the war 
because “it could not have let down its only ally” (7: 35). The war 
broke out, in the view of the textbook, as a direct result of the Rus- 
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sian mobilization, which came after the German government had 
tried in vain to bring about direct negotiations between Austria 
and Russia. Since the Russian mobilization was aimed at Germany, 
the latter had no choice but to declare war on Russia. Because 
Germany was determined to avoid a two-front war, “which Bis- 
marck always tried to avoid under all circumstances,” the German 
armies marched into Belgium, and England promptly declared war 
on Germany (7: 36-37). This greatly oversimplified and rather 
biased account does not deal critically with the unprovoked viola- 
tion of Belgian neutrality, and it says nothing about England’s 
long-standing commitment to guarantee Belgian neutrality. On the 
contrary, the textbook states that “Wilhelm II and the German 
Government had always hoped for British neutrality” (7: 37). 

The history textbooks used in the Federal German Republic have 
not softened the violent denunciations of the Versailles treaty and 
of the “perfidy” of the United States,.England, and France at the 
Paris Peace Conference. Nor have the textbooks of West Germany 
eliminated the personal attacks on Wilson, Lloyd George, and 
Clemenceau, which were a prominent feature of history textbooks 
used in the schools of the Weimar Republic and the Nazi Reich. 
The Allies are chastised for not inviting the Germans to the Peace 
Conference, and one writer comments that “the negotiators proved 
very quickly that there was to be no talk of Wilson’s fourteen 
points which were to be the basis for the peace making” (7: 54). 
Since the German delegates were treated with discourtesy and were 
not given an opportunity to present their views, the treaty became, 
so says the textbook, a “Diktatfrieden”—a “dictated peace”—an ex- 
pression of contempt that Hitler later was fond of using to char- 
acterize the Versailles Treaty (7: 55). 

One textbook gives two full pages to the provisions of the treaty 
as they pertained to Germany and accuses the Poles and the Czechs 
of grabbing German territory. “Some politicians of the enemy 
powers,” says the book, “took the position that the principle of 
self-determination of nations did not apply to the Germans... . 
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Thus the Sudeten Germans were expressly denied the right of self- 
determination. . . . Within a year, everything German was sup- 
pressed in Poland and in Czechoslovakia and the Germans were 
restricted in their economic and cultural rights . . .” The textbook 
prepares the ground for future developments by this delphic under- 
statement: “Subsequently, all this had some serious consequences” 
(7: 58). 

Another West German textbook presents a more balanced view 
of the causes of the first world war. It states that the Russian 
mobilization came “out of fear of an attack by Germany” (8: 86). 
The textbook acknowledges that on the eve of World War I the 
German militarists took over the direction of the foreign policy. 
“The chancellor,” the book states, “subjugated himself to the mili- 
tary and demanded from Russia in a twelve-hour ultimatum the 
cancellation of the military mobilization order. . . . At the same 
time he demanded from France an assurance of neutrality in the 
event of a German-Russian war. . . . In Germany the quiet wisdom 
of statesmanship had capitulated to the ‘necessities’ of the mili- 
tary machine” (8: 86-87). This textbook, while condemning the 
harshness of the Versailles Treaty, avoids demagogic attack on 
England, France, and the United States and gives a factual account 
of the Peace Conference and its results (8: 104-6). In a paragraph 
headed “The Question of War Guilt,” the book declares that there 
are three basic interpretations of the question of the responsibility 
for World War I. One view declares that the war was caused by 
Austria’s ultimatum to Serbia, by German ambitions for conquest, 
and by the German declaration of war on Russia. Another view 
“held by all Germans and a substantial number of foreign scholars” 
blames the Russian mobilization. Still another analysis holds that 
the war came as a result of the general atmosphere of fear and 
suspicion among the European powers and the complicated system 
of treaties and pacts that made wise statesmanship impossible 
(8: 86). 


The third textbook adopts the German nationalistic view of the 
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war. It blames the war on Russian mobilization. It says, “the whole 
world—also the Russian leaders—knew that the German Reich had 
to answer with a declaration of war” (9: 98). General Schlieffen’s 
plan to destroy the French armies, in a quick war before Germany 
would have to fight Russia, is presented as a logical one. Thus, 
Germany had to march through Belgium. The violation of Belgian 
neutrality is not condemned as a moral wrong but as a military 
blunder, because it caused England to declare war on Germany. In 
keeping with its admiration for Bismarck, the textbook adds, “Bis- 
marck knew this in 1870 and respected Belgian neutrality” (9: 99). 

The textbook describes Wilson as a well-meaning idealist who 
was, unfortunately for him and for Germany, ignorant of the prob- 
lems of Europe and therefore not a match for Lloyd George and 
Clemenceau. Consequently, the Fourteen Points were disregarded 
and a harsh peace was imposed on Germany. The textbook does 
not give Wilson well-deserved credit for saving Germany from 
greater dismemberment and harsher reparation terms. The textbook 
bitterly denounces Clemenceau for his determination to mortally 
weaken Germany, and it attacks the Poles and the Czechs for taking 
over German territory and persecuting German minorities. The 
general appraisal of the Versailles Treaty strongly indicates that 
its authors must bear, at least in part, the responsibility for the 
destruction of the Weimar Republic and the rise of Hitler to power. 
The book states: “They [the Allies] forced upon Germany a peace 
by the threat of force, and instead of supporting a democratic way 
of life, which they have repeatedly proclaimed as an objective in 
their war propaganda, they made the life and the existence of the 
new German state impossible” (9: 122). 


The picture that the high-school student in West Germany gets 
from the history textbooks of the efforts of the Weimar Republic 
to secure its existence, as a democratic state against the overt and 
covert attempts of the Communists and right-wingers to subvert it, 
is neither enlightening nor accurate. The Weimar Constitution, 
which for the first time in German history guaranteed democratic 
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rights and freedom to all German citizens, is criticized because 
it provided for a federal union of states. Thus, says one textbook, 
“the wishes of many for one Reich were not fulfilled” (6: 63). 
The blame for the political instability of the Weimar Republic is 
laid on the multiplicity of parties, on the cumbersome procedures 
of the system of parliamentary democracy, but most of all on the 
German Communists who “with the help of radical independents 
undertook many attempts to overthrow the republic and to institute 
a Soviet system” (9: 145). 

Unemployment, the devaluation of the currency, and the other 
economic ills that afflicted the Weimar Republic (and many other 
European nations as well as the United States) are explained in 
this chapter heading: “The Victory Policy of the Allies Prevents 
the Economic Recovery of Germany” (6: 64). One textbook justifies 
the rightist “Kapp-Putsch” of 1920, the murder of the German 
Foreign Minister Walther Rathenau in 1922, and the anti-republican 
activities of the right-wing revolutionaries by “the national feeling 
of insult and injury stemming from the provisions of the Versailles 
Treaty” (6: 69). The authors pay fulsome praise to the Reichswehr 
for putting down the Communist uprisings in Saxony and Thuringia 
in 1923 (6: 69). 

The German Communists were enemies of the Weimar Republic 
and therefore must share the responsibility for its destruction and 
for Hitler's coming to power. But it is a distortion of history to 
fail, as the West German textbooks do, to stress with equal vigor 
the fact that the German conservative Junkers, the German big 
businessmen, and the German militarists were also determined 
to destroy the German democratic state. 

In his scholarly and well-documented study, The Rise and Fall 
of the Third Reich, William L. Shirer writes, “The conservatives 
would accept neither the treaty of peace nor the Republic which 
had ratified it. Nor, in the long run, would the Army. . . . though 
it had sworn to support the new democratic regime and had itself 
made the final decision to sign at Versailles” (10: 59). The German 
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Social Democrats, Shirer writes, became an opportunistic, demoral- 
ized “pressure organization,” attempting aimlessly and ineffectually 
to steer a middle course between the onslaughts of the right and 
the left. They were devotedly loyal to the Republic but were timid 
and lacked inspired leadership. The Communists who had able 
and determined leaders were, in Shirer’s words, “unscrupulous and 
undemocratic [and] had split the working class . . . at the behest 
of Moscow . . . [they] were committed to the last to the silly idea 
of first destroying the Social Democrats . . . on the dubious theory 
that although this would lead to a Nazi regime it would be only 
temporary and would bring inevitably the collapse of capitalism” 
(10: 59). 

But Shirer put the largest share of the blame for the fall of the 
Weimar Republic and for Hitler's seizure of power on the con- 
servatives and the militarists. It is Shirer's well-documented posi- 
tion that “the Republic had treated the Right both as individuals 
and as classes with the utmost generosity... . It had . . . allowed 
the Army to maintain a state within a state, the businessmen and 
bankers to make large profits, the Junkers to keep their uneconomic 
estates by means of government loans. Yet this generosity had 
won neither the gratitude nor the loyalty to the Republic. With 
narrowness, prejudice, blindness which in retrospect seems incon- 
ceivable to this chronicler, they hammered away at the foundations 
of the Republic until, in alliance with Hitler, they brought it down” 
(10: 186). This factual and objective analysis of a decisive period 
in German history is completely missing in the history textbooks 
now in use in the West German schools. 


In West German textbooks, the description of Hitler’s coming 
to power is treated with remarkable coolness. There is no indica- 
tion of surprise or indignation at the ease with which this maniacal 
leader seized power with the approval of President Hindenburg 


and the Reichstag. Among the main reasons cited for Hitler’s suc- 


cess are, once again, the iniquities of the Versailles Treaty, the 
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reparations, the refusal of the Allies to grant Germany the right 
to re-arm, the growing unemployment, and most of all the fear of 
the German people of a Communist takeover. One textbook castigates 
the Social Democrats (S.P.D.) for withholding their support from 
Chancellors Papen and Schleicher. “The S.P.D. did not understand,” 
the textbook says, “that Hitler stood right behind the door” (8: 153). 
Another textbook oversimplifies the situation in Germany in 1932- 
33 by stating, “National Socialists and Communists fought [Bruen- 
ing’s] austerity program. Both parties hoped that the complete 
pauperization of the people would give them the victory and allow 
them to take over the rule in Germany” (6: 79). Hitler is pictured 
as a shrewd exploiter of the follies of the policies pursued by 
France, England, and in a lesser measure by the United States, 
toward the long-suffering German people. “Most Germans followed 
him,” says one textbook, “because he was successful in taking bold 
measures to put an end to the menace of communism, to the enor- 
mous unemployment, and to the yoke of the Versailles Treaty” 
(8: 154). There is no statement on the cost in liberty, blood, tears, 
and treasure that had to be paid for these achievments of Hitler’s 
regime. How, in view of this analysis, the young German student 
is to comprehend the folly of the German people which so easily 
permitted the establishment of the Nazi dictatorship is indeed dif_i- 
cult to understand. Of the four textbooks in use in the Federal 
German Republic, only one contains a statement on Hitler as forth- 
right as the following: “That Hitler brought Germany to the great- 
est catastrophe of its history, that he has committed horrible crimes 
and that he has gravely lowered the dignity and the reputation of 
the German name in the world, is known today by everyone” 
(9: 159). But this impressive statement is weakened immediately 
by the added explanation that in 1933 “most people in Germany 
and abroad knew little about Hitler” (9: 159). 


The story of Germany in the years 1932-33 and of Hitler’s coming 
to power is completely different in the textbooks of East Germany. 
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It is difficult at times to realize that the East and the West German 
textbooks deal with the same country and the same period. 


The East German textbooks maintain that Hitler came to power 
because “the German imperialists were shocked and fearful because 
of the great increase in Communist strength [in the Reichstag elec- 
tions of November, 1932] and because of the losses suffered by 
the Nazis. They, therefore, decided to press for the immediate 
establishment of a fascist terror-dictatorship” (5: 224). 

The “ruling circles” in England, France, and the United States 
are blamed for supporting and encouraging the new Nazi regime. 
The London Times, of January 30, 1933, is quoted as assuring its 
readers that the German Nazis would not embark on an aggressive 
foreign policy. “This friendship to fascism,” the textbook continues, 
“was in line with the hatred of international finance capitalism for 
the international working class. Important representatives of inter- 
national finance capitalism . . . were contributors to the Nazi Party 
and a part of the millions of credits from American and British 
capitalists given to the new German armament factories found its 
way to the party chests of the Nazis” (6: 8-9). 

Provided that the student in the German Peoples Republic 
could plow through this pseudohistorical analysis, written in the 
usual Communist idiom, he would be given to understand that the 
responsibility for Hitler's coming to power did not belong to the 
mass of the German people. The guilty ones were the German 
militarists and imperialists, aided and abetted by the governments 
and the capitalists of England and America. The East German 
textbooks picture the opposition to Hitler as limited to the martyrs 
of the German Communist Party and describe the Nazi terror in 
the early period as directed exclusively against the Communists. The 
persecution of the churches, of Socialists, of Catholics and Liberals 
is not mentioned. The hero is Georgi Dimitrov, the Bulgarian Com- 
munist, for his masterly defense during the Reichstag fire trial. 

Neither the East nor the West German textbooks condemn or 
express surprise at the fact that the German people, on the whole, 
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accepted and supported Hitler and his Nazi regime. Not one of 
the eight textbooks examined contains even a hint of the following 
statement made by Shirer, who lived in Germany in those years: 
“The overwhelming majority of Germans did not seem to mind 
that their personal freedom had been taken away, that so much 
of their culture had been destroyed and replaced with mindless 
barbarism. . . . On the contrary, they supported it with genuine 
enthusiasm” (10: 231; italics mine). 


How do German textbooks, East and West, deal with the persecu- 
tion of the Jews and the treatment by the Nazis of the populations 
in conquered territories? The history textbooks from East Germany 
give a detailed description of the persecution of German and Polish 
Jews, and condemn it as senseless barbarity. One book quotes the 


anti-Jewish Nuremberg laws in full and includes pictures of looted 
Jewish homes and burned synagogues. But even in describing this 
great human tragedy, one textbook could not forego the urge to 


inject a dose of Marxist-Leninist interpretation: “With the cry, 
‘the Jew is the national tragedy of Germany,’ the fascists drew the 
attention of the masses of the people from the Junkers, the bankers 
and the munition-makers” (6: 32). The book goes on to make the 
point, interesting if true, that the persecution of the Jews in Ger- 
many and the confiscation of Jewish property were intended to 
instil in the German people the idea that it was proper for a superior 
race to plunder the inferior peoples of a conquered territory. If 
this was indeed Hitler's objective, he was eminently successful in 
attaining it. 

The East German textbooks treat the mass extermination of six 
million Jews by the Hitler regime in a curious manner. The fact 
that the Nazi government had made a determined effort to eradicate 
the entire Jewish population of Europe, and had nearly succeeded, 
is covered by a general description of Nazi murder and persecu- 
tion of “anti-fascists.” One chapter heading reads, “The Fascist 
Policy of Plunder and Extermination of the Polish People” (5: 10). 
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The textbook overlooks the fact that while patriotic and anti-Nazi 
Poles were jailed and many thousands were murdered, there was 
no Nazi policy to exterminate the Polish people. The policy of plun- 
der and extermination was limited to the Jews. The Communist 
textbooks consistently underplay the anti-Jewish character of the 
Nazi terror. 

One textbook says, “The fascists increased their bloody terror 
against the Polish population from year to year” (5: 12; italics 
mine). This textbook does state that the lot of the Jews was par- 
ticularly bad, but when it mentions the horror of the Auschwitz 
extermination camp, where two and a half million Jews perished, 
it makes a determined effort to omit the mention of Jews as the 
chief victims of Hitlerism. The textbook says: “In Auschwitz in 
southern Poland, the fascists set up a concentration camp for the 
mass destruction of people [sic!]. Continuously, freight trains loaded 
with people were brought in. . . . Altogether 2% million people were 
murdered by the fascist assassins in Auschwitz alone. The Polish 
people [sic!] lost by the fascist terror six million people” (5: 12; 
italics mine). Even for the Communists this is a remarkable piece 
of historical distortion. Obviously, where the writer uses the word 
people he should have, for the sake of precision, said Jews. The 
textbooks were obviously written in the period when the Soviet 
Union and the East German textbooks felt obliged to hew to the 


party line, which denounced the Jews as “cosmopolitans.” 


Many pages are devoted to the cruel and inhuman treatment by 
the Nazis of the Russian, Polish, and Czech populations and to the 
use of Slav prisoners as slave labor in German factories. But one 
looks in vain for an objective discussion of the fact that millions 
of Germans, including former Communists and Socialists, accepted 
this Nazi barbarism without protest or resistance. The explanation 
that the German people were helpless to oppose the regime because 
of the fear of the storm troops is untenable when one contemplates 
what the Danes, the Norwegians, and the French were able to do 
under similar circumstances. The Communist textbooks, in an odd 
agreement with the textbooks written in West Germany, perpetuate 
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the fiction that all this evil was done by a band of “fascists,” with- 
out the knowledge or the approval of the German population. 

After describing the Nazi terror, Shirer comments: “Such as has 
been sketched in this chapter were the beginnings of Hitler's New 
Order. Such was the debut of the Nazi Gangster Empire in Europe. 
Fortunately for mankind it was destroyed in its infancy—not by any 
revolt of the German people against such a reversion to barbarism 
but by the defeat of German arms and the consequent fall of the 
Third Reich” (10: 994). 


One would have preferred to be able to state that the West 
German textbooks treat the shameful record of Nazi brutality and 


murder in a reasonably objective manner. One would have liked 


to be able to say that the suspicions, voiced in England and in other 
Western European countries, that the Germans, East and West, 
have failed to comprehend the magnitude of their collective guilt 
are groundless as far as high-school textbooks are concerned. Un- 
fortunately, such reassurance cannot be given. 

On the whole, the textbooks in the Federal German Republic 
handle the story of this mass murder, which assumed the propor- 
tions of genocide, in a detached and restrained manner. Hitler, the 
reader is told, declared the Jews to be “enemy number one” of the 
German people. Then follows a description of the so-called Reichs- 
kristalnacht in November, 1938, a night of terror during which 
two hundred synagogues throughout Germany were put to the 
torch, about a hundred Jews murdered, and twenty thousand 
imprisoned. Only one of the four textbooks examined contains an 
express condemnation of Hitler’s racial theories and his crimes 
against the Jews: “These insane ideas about race and ‘world Jewry’ 
were the cause of all the terrible crimes committed against the 
Jews, after his coming to power” (6: 85). All the West German 
textbooks, unlike those from East Germany, describe in detail the 
Nazi persecution of Catholics and Protestants and the jailing of 
clergymen suspected of disloyalty to the Third Reich. 

The steps taken by Hitler between 1939 and 1942 to exterminate 
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the Jews of Europe are described in three of the West German 
textbooks examined. One omits any condemnation or expression 
of remorse (8: 187-88). The textbooks describe the murder of six 
million Jews (although two textbooks indicate that the total was 
probably “only 4% million”) in the concentration camps of Ausch- 
witz, Treblinka, and Maidenek. One book summarizes this chapter 
in these words: “Whether further studies will arrive at different 
totals [of the Jews murdered] is difficult to say. . . . It remains a 
fearfully high number of victims. These murders of helpless people 


will always remain a source of shame as will the participation of 


those who knew something or suspected something of these hap- 
penings” (6: 192). 

All the textbooks take great pains to emphasize that the over- 
whelming majority of the German people knew nothing or next to 
nothing of these crimes. “These extermination actions,” says one 
textbook, “were carefully hidden from the German people” (8: 188). 
Another states, “This extermination activity was very ably kept secret, 
so that the greater portion of the German people learned of it only 
after the war” (6: 128). Still another maintains that “this terrible 
work of extermination was carefully concealed by the Nazis from 
their own people” (9: 191). 

Neither the West nor the East German textbooks mention the 
facts fully documented by Justice Jackson, the chief American prose- 
cutor at the Nuremberg Trial, and by William Shirer that there was 
“lively competition among German businessmen to procure orders 
for building these death and disposal contraptions and furnishing 
the lethal crystals” (10: 991); that thousands of engineers and tech- 
nicians and many, many thousands of skilled workers were employed 
at the thirty-odd extermination camps; and that many hundreds of 
German doctors conducted shocking experiments on the victims. 
The West German textbooks make no reference to the I. G. Farben 
industry, which knowingly used hundreds of thousands of concentra- 
tion and extermination inmates in its factories under inhuman con- 
ditions (10: 272-73). The East German textbooks devote a great 
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deal of space to the cruel and inhuman treatment of millions of 
Russian prisoners at the hands of the Germans and describe the - 
heroic last stand of the Warsaw Ghetto and the massacre on June 
9, 1942, of the entire population of the Czech village Lidice. Un- 
like the Communist textbooks, the West German textbooks pay 
little or no attention to these events. It is significant and distressing 
that the words Coventry (the English town which was largely 
destroyed by the Luftwaffe) and Lidice do not appear in the 
indexes of the West German textbooks. It is strange indeed that 
the education authorities in Free Germany would wish to hide 
from the German youth these two names which have become world- 
wide symbols of Nazi crimes and barbarity. 

However, the West German textbooks do not fail to condemn 
the American and British air forces for “atrocities” committed 
against the German civilian population. While the Luftwaffe’s in- 
discriminate bombing raids on Rotterdam, London, Coventry, and 
other British cities are generally glossed over, the textbooks are 
bitter about the Allied air strikes against Germany. Here is a sample 
of this indignation: “From the end of 1942, the English and later 
the Americans made great air attacks on the Reich bringing death 
and destruction. Ever greater was the number and the radius of 
operations and the extent of destruction of the Anglo-Saxon bomb- 
ers. They directed their attacks not only against war industries 
and against transportation centers, but also destroyed millions of 
dwellings, killed hundreds of thousands of people, and put in 
ruins churches, research and education centers, libraries and mu- 
seums with priceless paintings. Finally, even the peasant in the 
fields and the pedestrian on the streets were not safe” (9: 190). 

This eloquent solicitude for human lives and for libraries and 
paintings would be much more touching and much more convinc- 
ing if the textbook had been as eloquent and as indignant about 
the destruction rained on London and Warsaw by the German 
bombers, the strafing of fleeing civilians by Stuka diving aircraft 
and other outrages commited by the Nazis. There is enough evidence 
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to indicate that the Anglo-American air strikes caused the first 
serious doubts in the minds of the German people, who up to that 
time had given Hitler their overwhelming support. 

Shirer puts it this way: “The greatest damage inflicted by the 
Anglo-American air forces, as Goebbels makes clear in his diary, 
was to the homes and the morale of the German people. In the 
first war years they had been buoyed up, as this writer remembers, 
by the lurid reports of what Luftwaffe bombing had done to the 
enemy, especially to the British” (10: 1009; italics mine). Now, 
finally, the Germans experienced the horror of indiscriminate bomb- 
ings, and their blind faith that “everything succeeds with the 
Fiihrer” began to weaken. 

Hugh Seton-Watson writes: “The Nazi party had consider- 
able support among all classes of the population—among the work- 
ers .. . among the peasants . . . among the middle classes . . . [and] 
among big businessmen . . . Hitler appealed to the nationalism 
that was strong in all classes, the desire for revenge against Ger- 


many's military victors of 1918 and for the restoration of Germany’s 
former military power” (11: 200). Seton-Watson, an acknowledged 
authority on international communism, adds that the attempt to 


justify the rise of Hitler by the danger of a Commiuist revolution 
cannot be supported by historical evidence. “There had never been,” 
he writes, “the slightest chance that the Communists would ever 
get power in Germany” (11: 201). 


There is indeed no need to expand on the analysis of the causes 
of World War II, the course of the war, and the defeat of Nazi 
Germany, as found in the East German textbooks. It is the familiar 
Soviet interpretation of the history of European events of the last 
thirty years, partly true, partly false, and all carefully tailored to 
fit the Marxist-Leninist approach to history, but most of all to fit 
the political point of view and the interests of the Soviet Union. 

In broad outline the story runs like this: The Soviet Union was 
repeatedly rebuffed in its efforts to stem the tide of fascism through 
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“collective security” and through “popular fronts.” Likewise, the 
efforts of the Soviet Union to forge a military alliance with England 
and France came to naught because of the Western imperialist 
hatred of Russia. The Western powers made every effort to divert 
and encourage Hitler to attack the Soviet Union. “The Munich 
agreement,” states one textbook, “was an international imperialist 
understanding which was signed by the Western powers with an 
aim to direct the attention of German fascists toward the East” 
(6: 66). 

The infamous Soviet-Nazi Pact of August 23, 1939, which trig- 
gered Hitler's attack on Poland and which in Shirer’s words was 
“one of the crudest deals of this shabby epoch” (10: 526), was 
justified because the Western powers refused to conclude an anti- 
Hitler alliance with Russia and because the pact gave the Soviet 
Union time to prepare its defenses. “By this pact,” the textbook 
concludes, “the Soviet Union dealt a blow to the hopes of the West- 
ern powers that the Nazi armies would turn on Russia after their 
conquest of Poland” (6: 66). The East German textbooks do not 
mention the fact that this cynical pact between Hitler and Stalin 
caused thousands of disillusioned Communists to leave the party. 
Nor do these textbooks acknowledge that the Soviet-Nazi pact 
proved to be a shattering propaganda defeat for the Soviet Union, 
from which it has never fully recovered. World War II, the German 
Communist textbooks assert, was an imperialist war between two 
groups of imperialist powers. 'This was true unti! June 22, 1941, 
when Hitler’s armies attacked Russia. From that point on, the war 
became a crusade of all freedom-loving peoples against fascism and 
Hitlerism. 

In a comprehensive “Directive for the Study of History in High 
Schools,” published by the East German Ministry of Education, 
the teachers are enjoined to stress the following basic ideas con- 
cerning World War II: “The students should understand that the 
Anglo-American imperialists encouraged the German fascists in 
their plans to attack the Soviet Union . . . This imperialist policy 
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of the Western powers is to be contrasted with the peace policy of 
the Soviet Union . . . The students are to understand that the gov- 
ernments of the imperialist Western powers under the pressure of 
their peoples formed an alliance with Russia to conduct a war 
against fascist aggressors . . . From the descriptions of the teachers 
the students must clearly see that the freeing of the world, and 
above all of the German people from fascism, is to be credited first 
of all to the glorious and valiant Soviet Army. This fact should be 
contrasted with the attempts of the Western powers to weaken 
Russia by the delay of the Second Front” (12: 70; italics mine). 

The contempt and hatred toward America, clearly reflected in 
these instructions, are sobering and disturbing. There is no mention 
of American lend-lease to Russia or of the armed Anglo-American 
convoys of food and military supplies, in which many American 
and British lives were lost. Nor is the United States given any credit 
for the bloody and costly struggle with, and victory over, Japan, 
Hitler’s ally. On the contrary, the United States is denounced and 
condemned for the use of atom bombs on two Japanese cities. 
“The use of the atomic bomb,” says one textbook, “had no importance 
for the outcome of the war. It was much more intended to frighten 
the peoples of the world and to subjugate them to the will of the 
U.S.A. imperialists” (6: 109, italics mine). 

The textbooks of East Germany provide additional proof, if any 
is needed, that Communists have no regard for objective history. 
The textbooks and the instructions to the teachers make it quite 
clear that historical “facts” are arranged or invented to suit the 
objectives of indoctrinating young Communists. 

The West German textbooks adopt a cool tone when they are 
discussing the causes of World War II. They describe, with obvious 
approval, the militarization of the Rhineland, the pro-German Saar 
plebiscite, Hitler’s steps to throw off the restrictions on the German 
air force and navy, decreed by the Versailles Treaty. The annexation of 
Austria is also treated with sympathy. The fact is cited that 99 per cent 
of the Austrians voted for the Anschluss, but the textbook that makes 
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this comment fails to point out that the “election” took place under 
the control of the German army and the storm troops (9: 71). The 
ease with which Hitler conquered Czechoslovakia is explained by 
the fact that “some politicians in England were convinced for a long 
time that a mistake was made in 1919 when three million Sudeten 
Germans were left under Czech rule” (6: 100). Another textbook 
blames Chamberlain for the invasion of Czechoslovakia by claim- 
ing that his policy of appeasement weakened the forces opposing 
Hitler within Germany. This textbook asserts, without supplying 
any evidence, that “German diplomats repeatedly warned Chamber- 
lain not to submit to Hitler’s threats and had urged him to make 
clear to Hitler that England would take up arms in case of another 
German aggression” (9: 173). The textbook does not admit that 
the majority of Germans gave their enthusiastic support to Hitler's 
aggressions on Austria and Czechoslovakia. Shirer writes, “No one 
who lived in Germany in the days after Munich, as this writer did, 
can forget the rapture of the German people” (10: 422). 

Hitler is condemned for his pact with Stalin, not because of 
the basically immoral nature of this agreement, but because “his 
[Hitler’s] short-sighted game, which he thought would benefit him 
at the time, made it possible for the Soviet Union to penetrate into 
the middle of Germany” (8: 169). 

In line with the assertions made in the memoirs published by 
a number of German generals and admirals, the textbooks put the 
blame for Germany’s defeat on Hitler’s vanity and stubbornness and 
on his unwillingness to listen to the sound advice of his generals 
(9: 184). The textbooks state that Hitler’s decision to attack and 
later to invade England resulted from Churchill’s refusal to sign a 
peace treaty with Hitler—a treaty of peace fondly desired by Hitler. 
The textbook fails to spell out what “peace terms” Hitler was ready 
to offer England in 1940. It states: “Embittered because Churchill 
refused to make peace and angered by English attacks on German 
cities, Hitler ordered the island devastated by increased air strikes” 
(9: 18; italics mine). Another book asserts: “As Hitler’s hope for 
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a peace with England was destroyed, he ordered preparations for 
a landing of German troops in England . . .” (6: 108). Thus the 
London blitz and the plans to subjugate England are made to ap- 
pear not as results of Hitler’s determination to rule the world, but 
as consequences of Churchill's refusal té conclude a peace with 
Hitler, obviously over the corpses of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Denmark, Norway, and other countries. 

But Churchill is not the only Western villain presented to Ger- 
man students. American Presidents Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry 
S Truman and General Dwight D. Eisenhower do not fare much 
better in the West German textbooks. Roosevelt’s failings and 
blunders, they assert, were many. First, he is chided for bringing 
the United States into the war against the “opposition of his coun- 
trymen to the intervention” (9: 180). Second, Roosevelt is blamed 
for overcoming Churchill's objections and ordering a second front 
on the coast of France. The textbooks picture Churchill as fully 
aware of the danger of allowing the Soviet Army to penetrate into 
Central Europe while “Roosevelt, on the other hand, cared only 
to defeat Hitler whom he regarded as the worst enemy of democ- 
racy. He completely shut his mind to the dangers of bolshevik 
Russia” (6: 120). 

Third, Roosevelt is denounced as the sole author of the policy 
of “unconditional surrender.” One textbook states: “In January, 
1943, Roosevelt issued a declaration at the Casablanca Conference 
which had some very undesirable consequences. He announced to 
a press conference his wilful demand for an ‘unconditional capitula- 
tion.’ In spite of all the arguments against it, he continued to hold 
fast to this stand. He overlooked that this policy strengthened the 
will of his opponents, prolonged the war, caused more casualties, 
and finally greatly benefited Stalin” (9: 189; italics mine). To hold 
President Roosevelt personally responsible for the policy of uncon- 
ditional surrender, a policy that had the overwhelming endorse- 
ment of Congress, of the American military leaders, of Churchill 
and the British government, and of the Allies, is an obvious dis- 
tortion of history. 
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Finally, Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower are described as 
incredibly naive in their dealings with the Russians and, in fact, 
guilty, in a great measure, for the loss of the German lands east 
of the Oder-Neisse line and for the division of Germany. “Roosevelt 
believed, together with Eisenhower, in the possibility of peaceful 
co-existence with the Soviet Union” (8: 191). Truman is held re- 
sponsible for the loss of the East German territories because he 
signed the Potsdam agreement, which provided for the peaceful 
transfer of Germans from Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslova- 
kia (13). The West German textbooks bitterly denounce the Mor- 
genthau Plan for the perpetual demilitarization of Germany and 
exaggerate its importance in the Allied planning. Once again, 
Roosevelt is made the target of the attack: “This [Morgenthau’s 
plan] would have meant a verdict of death for every other person 
in Germany. Only with great effort Roosevelt was influenced, one 
year later, to withdraw his signature from the document” (9: 186). 
The Yalta Conference is pictured as a sad and tragic surrender of 
a sick Roosevelt, who was no match for the wily Stalin. 

The West German textbooks are eloquently bitter about the ex- 
pulsion of Germans from East Prussia and Silesia, admittedly a 
cruel and tragic affair. However, the textbooks fail to note that these 
expulsions were the direct result of the crimes committed by the 
German armies and the German storm troops against the peoples 
of Poland, Russia, and Czechoslovakia. One textbook states: “Un- 
heard of [sic!] was the misery of the refugees from East Germany 
. . . Thousands died from freezing, hunger, and thirst and from 
exertion. Others bled to death from the strafings of Russian planes” 
(6: 126). 

Another textbook is outspoken in charging the United States 
and England with responsibility for the tragic fate of the expelled 
Germans. The book puts the matter rather bluntly: “The effect 
of America’s and England’s agreement to Article XIII of the Pots- 


dam protocol was frightful because it resulted in the mass expulsion 


of the Germans, conducted with such brutality as the world has 
never seen” (6: 134). The textbooks clearly imply that the Oder- 
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Neisse line is an illegal boundary and that the millions of German 
refugees now in West Germany expect eventually to return to 
their former homes. 

It is hardly surprising that the East German textbooks are silent 
on the entire matter of the expulsion of the Germans by the Rus- 
sians, Poles, and Czechs. 

The textbooks of West Germany are unanimous in their highly 
critical appraisal of the Nuremberg Trial. They consider the trial 
faulty in many respects. It is of interest that on this question, as 
well as on Roosevelt's and Truman’s attitude and dealings with 
the Soviets and on the Yalta and Potsdam conferences, the 
West German textbooks have embraced the views of the 
extreme right wing in the United States. The Nuremberg Trial, 
say the textbooks, was illegal because it was arranged without 
precedent in international law and violated the ex post facto prin- 
ciple. One textbook states: “In the following years, many misgivings 
were expressed about the Nuremberg Trial . . . namely, that the 
prosecutors and the judges were from the victorious powers, without 
the participation of neutral jurists. Also, the trial declared as crimes 
deeds which were not forbidden by international law” (6: 136). 
Another textbook complains that the evidence against the accused 
was meager and that the efforts of the defense were hampered 
(9: 213). The sharpest criticism concerns the participation of So- 
viet judges on the Nuremberg tribunal. “In addition,” says one 
book, “at least one of the accusing nations, namely the Russians, 


were guilty of the same crimes as those committed by the accused 
at the Nuremberg trial” (6: 137). Not one of the textbooks deems 
it necessary to tell the young Germans that, in spite of isolated 


voices of criticism, public opinion in the allied countries and the 
governments of those countries have generally approved the pro- 
cedure as well as the results of the trial. 

The East German textbooks approve of the Yalta and the Pots- 
dam conferences. “The Potsdam agreement,’ says one textbook, 


was in line with the best interests of the German people re 
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provided the groundwork for a democratic development” (5: 88- 
89). 

The East German textbooks also fully endorse the Nuremberg 
Trial and consider the death sentences meted out to the twelve 
Nazi leaders as just and fair. But the freeing of Schacht and von 
Papen is blamed “on the position taken by the judges from the 
imperialist states . . . This action resulted in protests from all the 
freedom-loving people” (5: 91). Thus the United States and Eng- 
land are attacked by history textbooks of both East Germany and 
West Germany, by one side for being too severe and by the other 
for being too lenient. The East German textbooks condemn the 
attacks on the Nuremberg Trial by West Germans. One of them 
says: “The West German imperialists and militarists, like for ex- 
ample War Minister Strauss, have attempted to falsify and condemn 
the Nuremberg verdict. The verdict interferes with their prepara- 
tions for another war of aggression” (5: 91). 


What of the future as reflected in both sets of textbooks? On 
one point the West and the East German textbooks agree—that is, 
the need for, and the certainty of, the reunification of Germany. The 
West German textbooks envision reunification by the dissolution 
of the East German Communist regime and the incorporation of 
East Germany into the Federal Republic of Germany. The East 
German textbooks foresee unification when West Germany becomes 
“a democratic, freedom-loving and anti-imperialist state” (5: 176). 
Democratic, of course, means Communist, and anti-imperialist means 
anti-American. 

One West German textbook sees poor prospects for German 
unification, because “in essence, the Soviet Union and the Western 
powers are united in their determination not to allow Germany an 
opportunity to become the balance of power between East and 
West” (8: 212). 

The passion with which the West German textbooks call for 
reunification and the restoration of one Reich, while understand- 
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able, is disturbing, if not frightening. The tone is stringent and even 
arrogant. “The Western powers obliged themselves in their pact 
with the Federal Republic to work for the peaceful reunification 
of Germany; but above all else, reunification must be the goal and 
objective of all Germans. Toward this goal, every German must 
work in all manner, every hour. They must not allow any dis- 
appointments to distract them from this goal, so that the great 
powers will finally be obliged to give in to this natural and fully 
justified demand” (9: 227). 

The East German textbooks provide evidence that in East Ger- 
many history is a tool for Communist indoctrination in which the 


primary aim is to raise dedicated Communists, who would love and 


admire the Soviet Union, and hate West Germany, the Western 
powers, and especially the United States. 

A noted West German educator recently wrote: “The educa- 
tional situation in Western Germany is still characterized by the 
fact that the occupation powers and the German authorities after 
1945 failed in building up a modern democratic educational system. 
Instead, the school organizations and legislation existing in the 
various German states before the Nazi regime were re-established” 
(14: 64). 

Even if due allowance is made for the usual nationalistic tend- 
encies in history textbooks, most West German textbooks often pre- 
sent a biased and distorted picture of German and European history. 
It seems clear that the textbooks reflect views and attitudes, especially 
as related to the record of the Hitler regime and the appraisal of the 
policies of the United States vis-a-vis Germany, that are clearly at var- 
iance with the views of Chancellor Adenauer, President Luebke, May- 
or Brandt, and many other West German leaders and scholars. It may 
well be that the process of revision of textbooks, which is always a slow 
and painful one, has not yet caught up with the evolving spirit of 
European solidarity and alliance with the United States, which 
constitute the cardinal principles of the foreign policy of the West 
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German Federal Republic. If this is the case, one would hope that 
revision will come very soon. 
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The Transformation of the School: Progressivism in American Education, 
1876-1957 by Lawrence A. CrEMIN. New York 22: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1961. Pp. xiv-+388-+-xxiv. $5.50. 


This book provides a panoramic view of the most significant era in the 
development of American education. Cremin deals with the interplay of 
social policy and educational change in the years from 1876 to 1957. 

The heart of this analytical narrative is the still widely discussed and 
much-maligned progressive education movement. The first part of the vol- 
ume describes the general impact that the progressivism of the post-Civil 
War period had on schools from 1876 to 1917. The second part of the 
volume relates the rise and decline of the progressive movement in Amer- 
ican education since 1917, a period in which the Progressive Education 
Association played an important role. 

An impressive amount of published and unpublished material was mar- 
shalled for this massive survey of American education. In fact, the thirty- 
some pages of bibliographical notes alone should be of value to students of 
educational history. Four chapters originally appeared in professional 
journals. 

The early chapters are devoted to the dominant educational trends that 
set the stage for the progressive education movement. Included in these 
chapters is an excellent account of the contributions of such educational 
reformers as William T. Harris, G. Stanley Hall, Francis W. Parker, Wil- 
liam James, John Dewey, and Edward Lee Thorndike. Of greater interest, 
in view of the current public concern with educational issues, is the chron- 
icle of events after World War I that marked the efforts of progressive 
educators to transform American schools so that they might provide a suit- 
able mass education for a society that was becoming more urban and 
more industrial. 

In any work that covers as much ground as this ambitious synthesis, 
questions of interpretation are bound to arise. Many educators, reading 
the book with the insight gained from years of school experience, will 
question some of the author’s judgments or will desire a more convincing 
treatment of particular phases of educational progressivism. The com- 
plexity of the American adventure in progressivism makes it difficult to 
interpret historical events in education. Perhaps the crucial problem in this 
case is the apparent lack of a clear understanding of the meaning of pro- 
gressive education. The author attributes the absence of a “capsule defini- 
tion” to the pluralistic nature of the progressive education movement. 

Without quibbling, the validity of several statements may be questioned. 
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There is, for example, basis for disagreement on the selection of 1876 as 
the beginning of the progressive era. Actually new educational frontiers 
were well established by the end of the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 

One may also question the importance ascribed to the influence of the 
Progressive Education Association. Education, even the non-progressive 
variety, is frequently responsive to an array of social forces. In view of 
the lay power vested in the tens of thousands of independent school boards, 
the Progressive Education Association—which reached its peak member- 
ship of 10,440 in 1938—can hardly be regarded as a decisive force in the 
battle of educational ideas. 

The author's point that “prosaic problems of buildings, budgets, and 
enrollments” were, in part, responsible for the demise of the ill-fated life- 
adjustment education movement is well taken. However, the same un- 
solved problems have stymied other attempts to change or improve edu- 
cation. It is safe to conclude that attacks on progressivism in schools are 
not necessarily predicated on a sound grasp of the aims and purposes of 
education. Philosophical issues are sometimes argued and resolved on the 
basis of material necessity in the community. The history of American 
education is replete with attacks on costly “fads and frills.” Innovations 
have often been abandoned with little or no regard for their educational 
value. 

The author’s treatment of the movement for lite-adjustment education 
tends to be misleading. Laymen in particular are likely to consider the 
movement as an official enterprise of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion. The author is correct in his observation that the professors of the 
arts and sciences were not represented at the conference on life-adjust- 
ment education, but it should also be noted that of the ninety selected 
leaders who attended the 1947 conference, nearly half were administrators 
in vocational education, and only a handful were professors of education. 
Moreover, no professors were represented on the Commission of Life Ad- 
justment Education for Youth, which met earlier in 1947. 

The impact of Arthur Bestor, Admiral Hyman G. Rickover, and others 
is described as telling, though the evidence offered to support the conclu- 
sion is not convincing. The shortcoming may be explained by the fact 
that the work gives only limited attention to contemporary critics of 
progressive education. 

In the final pages the author gives several reasons for the downfall of 
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progressive education. The seventh and last, presumed to be most im- 
portant, is that “progressive education collapsed because it failed to keep 
pace with the continuing transformation of American society.” In this 
respect, progressive education is not unique. Many institutions lag behind 
society though historically the school has been notoriously slow in 
reflecting changes in society. University research, including research at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, where the author is now serving, 
documents the cultural lag of the school in such areas as administration, 
curriculum, and methods. 

Despite shortcomings, this book is a major contribution to the history 
of an important period in American education. The author's scholarly 
craftsmanship transcends the debatable questions raised in this review 
of the work. His insight and understanding will illumine the way of those 
who may wish to examine further the historical events in the transforma- 
tion of the school. His work will surely contribute to the producing of a 
definitive study of progressivism in American education. 

JouN M. Breck 

Chicago Teachers College 
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